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of methoda and reported upon In the following pagea. waa in the 

Aldiough the conference, the . qj eatabllahed and experimental practice and to 
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Identify flelda of neceaaary further reaear^. .^hvlo'oglcal and paycho- 

to indicate, at leaat tentatively, reaulta believe that. 
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in thla reapect. the ®®"**P‘'*”®** cimil.rlv what la known of chlldren'a capacity for 
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aaalmllating additional llngulatlc atructurea •"®®“ “® J to children under ten 
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offered a number of recommendatlona ^ valuable for all children. (Chapter 19) 

make auch teaching practicable and J a aecond language must thua 

While algnlflcant indlcatlona in favour of an early Introduction or a ae « 
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INTRODUCTION^) 



Th* Mriy ftirt 

Pret«nt-dsy world developments have given rise to a renewed and Increased Interest In the 
teaching of foreign or second languages. Learning another language Is no longer regarded as a 
privilege end a luxury available only for selected groups of children who go to school beyond the 
period of compulsory education. Instead, It Is widely held today that foreign language learning 
should be part of the education of every child, even if he receives only the minimum of compulsory 
schooling. If this is so, an early start in a foreign or second language will be imperative In many 
parts of the world for at least two reasons. For one, as the Unesco World Survey of Education 
clearly shows, in s large number of countries children are not in school long enough to allow de- 
lay.*) For another, the foreign language is often needed at once as the medium of school instruction. 
In all these cases there Is little choice; a start in the primary school Is a necessity. What remains is 
a question of method: what are the best ways of teaching a foreign language to younger children? 
However, even In those countries where this necessity does not arise, the early start ’• 
recommended as one that offers educational advantages. In language teaching the search for 
good methods has gone on for a long time. But in spite of Improved textbooks, bettor training of 
teachers and the use of audio-visual aids, many deficiencies persist. In this situation it is tempting 
to think that, if children could begin to learn a foreign language much earlier than is customary \n 
most educational systems - in more or less the same way as they learn their native tongue - much 
more would be achieved. Hence, It Is advocated today In many quarters that foreign language 
learning should start well before the teens, in the primary echool years, or even In the kinder- 
garten. The possibility of breaking through the language barrier in this way has aroused ^de- 
spread Interest among those who determine educational policy as well as among many teachers 
and parents. Experiments In the teaching of languages to younger children have been begun with 
much enthusiasm In a number of countries. First Impressions of results are favourable. 

Yet there are sceptics and It must be admitted that arguments can be advanced both for and 
against starting languages at different stages of life. At the present ‘ime we cannot give an 
authoritative and unequivocal answer to the question of the optimum sta je at which to Introduce 
a second language Into schooling for effective learning. The answer to this question, however, 
will be of considerable Importance wherever, and for whatever reasons, languages are already 
taught or are to be Introduced Into primary education. 

Unesco’s part _i. . , 

The Interest of Unesco In the question of teaching modern languages in the primary sdiool la 

largely due to the Initiative of the late Felix Walter, Unesco programme specialist for modern 
languages, who Included It In his plans for the part of the Unesco programme for which he was 
responsible In the following terms: 

"The question, though not completely new In some countries. Is genuinely contemporary. It Is 
the language teaching problem In the world today, whether in Asian and African countries that 
have to struggle with local vernaculars, new national languages and foreign languages of wide 
communication at the same time, or In Europe or North America where language needs can 
be more selective. Briefly put this question Is, should foreign language Instruction begin much 
earlier than it does now in most educational systems? If so, when and how should It be carried 
out? This problem first came to the attention of Unesco at the time of the Nuwara Eliya Seminar 
f August 19531 whose Director was a leading figure In the United States In the movement known 
as FLES (Foreign Languages in the Elementary School). This particular movement continued 
to spread in the United States, and so did a parallel movement In the United Kingdom; but for 
a number of years It seemed as if the natural conservation of continental European school 



For dfitfllls to rofertness sts Blbllographlcsl Irvdtx pp« 97 ssQt 
21 See on this point World Survey of Education II: Primary Education (Unesco 19B8): "Quantitatively ... the 
Importance of primary education la obvioua: the enrolment of pupila at thia level makea up from TO to 90 per cent 
of the total achool enrolment in varloua countrlea, and even 100 per cent in a number of territoriea. 
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•yttcmi would prov« an insurmountable barrier to all attempts at changes in this direction. In 
many countries foreign language instruction has always begun at age 11 or 12, so that must be 
the right age. 

"Then Swiss schools started experimenting. Then the Soviet Ministry of Education decreed that, 
in a significant proportion of schools throughout the Soviet Union, the first foreign language 
should be taught at age 9. The subject was debated at length, though rather inconclusively, 
by the Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum at its third session (September-October 
1958). In February 1959 the French National Commission wrote strongly urging that the whole 
question be investigated by Unesco . . ." (Unesco, c. p.)^) 

As the result of Felix Walter's effort and that of his successor, Albert Legrand, Unesco asked the 
Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, to convene, with financial help from Unesco, a small 
meeting of experts "to plan a long-term programme of investigations into the psychological and 
pedagogical aspects of the problem of teaching foreign languages in the primary stage." 

The Hamburg meeting 

T^', Unesco Institute saw its task as one of stock-taking and of planning a programme of research. 
An expert meeting was called to Hamburg to review the whole problem of teaching foreign or 
second languages at the primary stage of education, with special emphasis on the teaching 
of languages to younger children, by considering the following main questions: 

(1) What evidence is there to Justify the recommendation that foreign or second language learning 
should be started at the latest in the course of the first few years of compulsory schooling, and in 
any case well before the teens? 

(2) What experience has been gathered and what experiments have been carried out in different 
countries in the teaching of languages to younger children? What methods and teaching materials 
have been developed? What results have been attained? 

(3) What are the main problems which need further examination? What investigations in connec- 
tion with the teaching of forei'^n languages In the early years of schooling are now required? 

The meeting which was held from the 9th to the 14th April 1962 was attended by some twenty 
participants, Including nationals from Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, India, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Morocco, U.K., U.S.A., and U.S.S.R.^). They represented such diverse dis- 
ciplines as language teaching, linguistics, primary education, educational psychology, neuro- 
physiology and comparative education. The conference was assisted by a great wealth of docu- 
mentation received from more than twenty countries and an exhibition of publications and mate- 
rials Including tapes, filmstrips and records. 

The present study is the outcome of this meeting. It is based on its findings and on reports, docu- 
ments and correspondence received during the period of preparation for the meeting and for 
some time after it. In writing the report the author has been aware of his debt to all those whose 
work has contributed to It. Acknowledgements have been made in the text whenever a paper 
prepared for the meeting has been quoted verbatim, has been abstracted or modified so as to fit 
Into the framework of this report. Particulars of many conference papers have been included in 
the list of references.^ 

So far as possible the study represents the consensus of views which emerged from the Hamburg 
conference and the docrmentation. The compilation of a document of this kind, however, involves 
interpretation of many data. The responsibility for the accuracy of the data and for a fair inter- 
pretation of the different points of view must therefore rest with the author of this report. 

PART I deals with the more theoretical aspects of the problem in answer to the first of the three 
questions above, it Is based on the report of the first of three conference groups, the 
"Theory" group. PART II which surveys experiments and current practices is mainly based on 
reports received. The first chapter in PART III (chapter 19) incorporates the work of the second 
group, "Practice", which had as its task the evaluation of current experiences and the pre- 
paration of practical suggestions. Chapter 20 in PART III, contributed by Professor J. B. Carroll, 



3) 0 . p. ■■ conftrtnce paper. For details see footnote 5 below. 

4) For a list of the participants, see Appendix 1. 

5) These conference papers are referred to in the text by the author's name who has contributed the paper or note, 
followed by the abbreviation "c. p.'* (» conference paper). 
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f th« work of the third group which was invited to review the research require- 
menr^the problem of language teaching and learning at the primary stage. 

n^te" e -primary education’ and 'foreign or second language are open to mieunderetandinge. 
Tp" uTon as the minimum compulsory full-time schooling. In that sense it is often 

a) ;rr^“— 

sense is the education of younger ^Ildren^ 

The conference was i.iainly concerned ^ j learnina of languages with reference to 

definitions. It gave its main ^ the first stages of systematic education at 

younger children, pupils age en a . of compulsory schooling, 

the nursery school, the ^ the meeting was not confined to languages spoken 

Foreign or second languages, e a called 'L2 learning’ was included. (Catford, 1959) 

outside the national boundary. All that is of^ ^ ,^^g,ggg ^l2). 



6) For a detailed discussion of the distinction between 



LI and L2 see Chapter 20 below, in particular pp. 72 seq. 
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PART I 

ARGUMENTS FOR EARLY SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 



Chapter 1 

Historical perspective 

The conventional age for language learning 

Today there is widespread enthusiasm for early language learning. A start in the primary school 
is hailed in some quarters as an educational innovation of tremendous significance. It is, there- 
fore, salutary to remind ourselves that in developed countries with long-standing educational 
traditions and an education-conscious middle or upper class there have been many old-estab- 
lished practices of early language learning. The well-to-do often engaged a foreign governess, 
'Miss’, ’Fraulein’, or ‘Mademoiselle’, and in the private schools of many countries even today 
(e. g. in Argentina, England, Italy or the Netherlands) a foreign language is taught f>-om the very 
early years of schooling — and this not as a novel experiment, but as an accepted educational 
practice, which may go back centuries. However, the results of this early foreign language 
learning were not impressive, and progressive educational thought tended to look upon this 
practice as an unnecessary burden for young children. 

For example, in the Netherlands French had been the language of the Court and of the higher 
social classes up to the beginning of the nineteenth century and even today a knowledge of 
French is considered a token of culture and social standing. Since the seventeenth century 
there were besides the 'Latin schools’ which prepared for the university, ’French schools’ for 
the leading people In commerce and industry. That may explain why, when in 1863 secondary 
education was organized by law, one of the requirements for admission was a previous know- 
ledge of French. But as early as 1876 a committee had insisted on the necessity of dropping 
French as a requirement for admission to secondary schools: the time for it had better be 
devoted to essential primary school subjects; especially the mother-tongue needed more time 
and attention: It was thought that a better knowledge of Dutch would be a help to the study 
of foreign languages. Moreover the specialist teachers in secondary schools were not satisfied 
with the way French was taught in the primary schools; they criticized the methods and com- 
plained of the bad pronunciation pupils had acquired. 

In 1920 a new law led to the abolition of a knowledge of French as a condition of admission to 
secondary school; the Minister responsible for this measure declared that the primary school 
must no longer be "corrupted by the demands of other institutions”. (Van Willigen, c. p.) 

In general, it may be said that for language learning in the developed countries of the West the 
starting age was hardly determined by psychological or pedagogical considerations, but by the 
usual age of entry into the secondary school and, even today, varies from about nine to fourteen. 
It is as a result of this educational development that in most countries with a European-type 
educational system the pre-adolescent years (ten to twelve) have become accepted as the right 
stage for beginning to learn a second language. 

In many countries of Asia and Africa, on the other hand, a second language is often started quite 
early in the school career, i. e. within the first or second year after school entry. However, this 
practice is not based on a concern for the optimum age of language learning either, but has 
resulted from the necessity of establishing quickly a common medium of instruction. 

The demand for an early start 

Although in the first half of the present century there had been a continuous debate about 
language teaching the discussion centred mainly on the improvement of methods of teaching. The 
pattern of schooling was taken for granted and, therefore, the stage of education at which 
languages could most profitably be Introduced was hardly a subject for discussion. A few 
American researches seemed to point to the possibility of successful language learning in adult 
years (e. g. Henmon, 1934), strengthened later by wartime successes in intensive language 
courses offered by the armed forces to U.S. servicemen. 

The demand that the language problem should be tackled by early teaching of a second 
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l•Agu•o• hat occurrad to any aignifleant dagraa only ainca tha and of tha war. It la hard to aay 
Ma^ whan, how, and whara it waa firat voicad. It aaama that in tha poatwar climata of opinion 
thara wara a nuntbar of factora which eauaad thia damand to appaar in aavarai plaoaa mora or 
iaaa aimultanaouaiy. 

To aoma axtant It ia probably dua to tha fact that ainca tha war tha ianguaga laaming problam 
haa incraaaad in magnituda. Mora languagaa hava to ba laamt by mora paopla. With tha rapid 
axtanaion of aducation in advancad and davaloping countriaa alika mora childran hava to croaa 
ona Ianguaga barriar or anothar. Tha problam of Ianguaga taaching which until tha war had baan - 
In advancad countriaa at iaaat - tha praaarva of tha aacondary achool (grammar achooi, lyo4a or 
Qymnaaium) with Ita graduata taachara or Nauphilologan, waa now iookad at by polKIclana, 
aocloiogiata, paychoioglata. lingulata and avan naurophyaloioglata, who wara all Iaaa eonoamad 
than tha achoolmaatara with tha aatabliahad traditiona of axiating achooi ayatama. Conaaguantly 
thay did not ragard tha atarting of languagaa at tha baginning of tha aacondary eycia aa 
aaeroaanct. 

In addition tha poatwar approach to intamationai tanaiona haa laid much atraaa on tha cauaaa of 
natlonallam, aggraaalvanaaa, and prajudica in tha minda of childran. An intamationai outlook cama 
to ba ragardad not aa aomathing that can ba graftad on a prajudicad adult mind. It muat grow 
and muat ba foatarad horn infancy. Thia waa aaan partly aa a quaatlon of furtharing mantai haalth 
(Wall, 196^, but partly alao aa a mattar of contacta, axchangaa, travai and atudy in othar 
oountriaa - and alao tha laaming of languagaa. Evarywhara In thaaa attampta tha Ianguaga barriar 
aaamad to ba tha ona major obatacia that pravantad a thoroughgoing Intamationaliam. Lookad 
at In thia light, an aarly acqualr^tanca with othar countriaa and thair languagaa bacama an aaaarttial 
of tha moat baaic aducation avarywhara. 

Tha oonvantlonal prawar approach of language taaching to tha young adolaacant In tha aacondary 
school - howavar skilful, modem and auccasaftll It may hava baan in Its raatrictad sphere - aaatnad 
inadaquata to thia task of larga-acala linguistic intarpanatration. Against thia Inaufficlancy of 
aooaptad practices stands tha obvioua corrMnonaanaa observation of tha bilingual situation: thia 
damonatrataa that it ia poaaibla for whole populations, Including tha iaaa intalllgant, to acquire 
two or mora lar>guagaa, almost without effort, provided thay grow up for a aufficiant time In a 
muititingual milieu. Moreover if wa add tha othar wall-known assumption that tha child haa an 
amaalng capacity for laaming hla first language wa are quickly lad to tha conclusion that by 
creating a bilingual milieu from an aarly phase of aducation it should ba poaaibla to overcome tha 
language barriar in a way that ia really affective on a large scale. 

While for soma this aaamad to ba tha only way out of tha language impaaaa it waa conaldarad by 
others, aa recently aa in tha aarly fifties, with acapticiam, aa a cranky notion, or, mora politely, aa 
a controvaraial aiA>Jact, and aa such it waa treated at tha Unaaco Intamationai Seminar on tha 
Teaching of Modem Languagaa in Ceylon in 1953.') 

Howavar, support cama from child psychology and neurophysiology (Panfiald, 1963; Modem 
Language Association of America, 1956). Tha FLES axparlmanta in America spread (Mlldan- 
bargar, 1962) and othar countriaa reported similar experiencea, so that In tha present decade 
tha taaching and laaming of languagaa by young childran in schools from kindergarten age 
onwards praeanta Itself In all aarlouaneaa aa a practical educational proposition. The topic la still 
controvaraial. It raises quaatlona in tha minds of parents, educators and adminlatratora. Tha 
Hamburg conference waa callad to examine the evidence and to raconwnand action and raaaaroh. 



1) 8m ProfMwr Tiwodor* Andarwon't p«par on "Modom Unguag* TMchIng In Primary Sohoola" praaantad 
at tha Ntiwara Eliya Seminar (Unaaco, 1966, p. 181 taq.). 8aa alao p. 7 above. 
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political and oeonomie aapacta 

It^ls parhapt hard for a taachar or adminlatrator working within tha traditiona and llmita of ona 

concamad with hla own chlld’a prograaa to vlaw an 
Motional quaatlon auch aa tha ona undar diacuaalon not only in tha light of hla own axparlanca 
In hla own co«n^ but to baar In mind tha many varlad aooiai. political and aconomic factora that 

P*rti of tha worW. Yat thia la what an intamational atudy of thia 
quaatlon muat nacaaaarily aitampt to do. 

ovary^ra In tha world tha naad for a thorough-going bllinguallam - or avan multl- 
nng^lam - foatarad through aducatlon. Thia la not a lingulat’a draam. LIngulata and languaga 
taachata ara thamaalvaa among tha graataat acaptica concaming thia damand; and indaad ita 

P«>blama. Tha damand ariaaa largaly from tha aoclal. political and 
atomic c^dlt ona In whi^ tha countrlaa of tha world find thamaalvaa In tha praaant cantury. 
Wa can diatingulah four dlffarant principal altuatlona. Tha common alamant la that baaldaa tha 

lo^I w national languaga alt tha communitlaa In quaatlon raqulra tha command of at laaat ona 
otrmr lahgMO#. 

(1) In aoma countrlaa or raglona In which two or aavaral languagaa or diaiaeta ara apokan a 
a^ond languaga la naadad aa a lingua franca which will aarva aa a common madlum of commu- 
nication or inatructlon. a. g. Hindi and Engllah in India, Ruaalan In tha USSR. Engllah or Franch In 
parta of Africa, or Bahaa Indonaala In Indonaala. 

By way of mora datallad illuatratlon thara la a dafinita naad for tha taaching of a world-wlda 
^ond langtMga In a country auch aa Nigarla. Nigarla la a rapidly davaloping country which 
la apllt Into thraa larga languaga groupa according to raglon - Hauaa, Yoruba, Ino. Thaaa 
r^lona thamaalvaa ara apllt Into many othar amall groupa. Ona languaga - widaly uaad 
throughout tha country — la a vary unifying factor In a country which ao eaally could ba dividad 
and apllt by regional or tribal faalinga. 

Thia togathar with tha fact that Nigaria naada to aatabllah and build up both cultural and 
aconomic contacta with tha Commonwaalth and tha raat of tha world, aaama to ba ona of tha 
moat Important raaaona for introducing Engllah aa a aacond languaga In tha primary achool. 

Engllah la, of couraa, alao tha languaga of higher aducatlon and tharafora almoat Indlapanaabia. 
(Bradley, c. p.) 



(2) In another group of countrlaa aacond languaga learning la Important bacauaa thara ara two 
or mora official languagaa, a. g. In Canada. Caylon. Balglum, Finland. Switzerland, and Walaa. 



(3) Tha third group of countrlaa la parhapa tha largaat. It contalna all thoaa In which tha national 
languaga la not a languaga of wida dlatributlon. Tha languagaa apokan In thaaa countrlaa ara 
vamaculara. admirable and adequate for local uaa, but Inadequate “for praaant day politica, and 
commarca. Inadequate alad for living a full twantlath-cantury cultural Ufa." (Wllllama, 1962). Tha 
acquialtlon of a aacond languaga la a nacaaalty If cultural, aconomic and othar contacta with tha 
outalda world ara to ba maintained. 

Accori^ng Wil^n^l962) only alx of mora than 3,000 languagaa In tha world ara apokan by 
more than 1W.000.000 people. Two othar languagaa approach thia figure. Of thaaa algh^ 
languagaa only five can ba regarded aa languagaa of Intamational aignificanca. Tha remainder 
ara vamaculara in tha aanaa explained above. 



(4) Finally, thara ara thoaa countrlaa where tha national languaga la ona of tha worid languagaa 
a. g. Engllah In tha USA or Ruaalan in tha USSR, but hare for political, cultural, aconomic or other 
raaaona. tha taaching of foreign languagaa la conaldarad a nacaaaary part of aducatlon. 

There ara othar, apacial altuatlona in which tha naad for a aacond languaga haa to ba faced, 
(a) Through migration thara are In many parta of tha world minority and Immigrant groupa, a. g. 
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m Africt or AuJtM. Europ«tn Inmigrantt 

Jooc*k. 1 962). (b) In countrict in which th« national lanauaoa la to ba davaiaa^w ^ 

ttifoogh adueation (a. g. Iriah in traland. Habraw in larMi ^Walah in 

hM to («. • difficult bilingual preblam of a apaeltl kind. ^ ^ 

Tha choica of tha aacond languaga and tha uroancv that !■ tA k« >Hn»a. a 
IWfluagaa can only ba datarmin^ by aach cwn^ or coi^,i!ni!r^^ 

wfucli raquiraa nMMt caraful conaldaratlon: for t^maaalva"nb^ducttoli Ii”.** " 

into tha baalc adueation of all chlldran la a «> * oocond languaga 

aooncn,lo. aoolal. cultural. 
in datannlnlng an, aaooni la^^ji 

?rj7:rzrprr;;^n^r 

«^aaufteant„un*arofoomp.tanttaaet»rawlllbaalln,itin^^ 

^.J^ba^l*,^::tT«l7r^.7^^ '• •>«" ‘.^O. 

languaga la mora vlabla. Languaga haa baan Ana aMk T**^**^ * •oclaty with mora than ona 
atructura. Through multiilnguallam tha davaloomant of J*®*®’’* P'’oducing group 

bacomaa poaaibla. Through tha oparation of at laaat twn i*^ ®*^®“*** •®®'*' "‘oblUty 

cultura pattama croaa«fartlfiza aach othar Tha am m *”®®*®** within a aociaty diffarant 



1 ) "It it axJomatJo that tha batt medium 



for teaohing a child it hit mother tongue." (Unaaco, 1953). 
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TIm tdueallefMl atptct 



Th« adulta of today - it muat ba admittad - who, aa childran, hava paaaad through a achool ayatam, 
art all, mora or laaa tha producta of much mora athnocantrically organizad adtool curricula than 
thay Ilka to baliava. Tha whola amphaaia on in-group traditiona and valuaa, tranamittad through tha 
tlma and affort apant at achool on 'our' languaga, 'our' land, 'our' glorioua paat and 'our' poata, 
aata 'ua' off againat 'othara' and implicitly - ra-inforcad of couraa by outaida influancaa - taachaa 
tha atranganaaa and fundamantal aliannaaa, parhapa infariority, of tha 'othara' within our country 
or bayond ita bour>dariaa. Tha cultivation of our own languaga and civilization, couplad with tha 
ralatlva naglact of tha language and country of tha othara, tanda to maka popular education one- 
aided and ethnocentric down to ita roota, even whan quite unaccompanied by tha mora blatant 
forma of national aalf-advartiaing. 

That a radical ra-adjuatmant in national educational ayatama la needed, a toning down of tha 
iivgroup valuaa and a mora intimate knowledge and appreciation of tha out-group, ia now widely 
recognized and much apadawork haa already been dona, for example, in tha teaching of hiatory 
and tha production of taxtbooka, in order to break down prejudice, to aliminata diatortiona and to 
overcome hoatility and aggraaaivanaaa. But of tha factora that create tha moat profound In-group 
Inaulation tha linguiatic one ia parhapa the moat powerful. Without overcoming it at leaat once in 
the courae of growing up, the world of the othera remaina a closed book and the Individual ia left 
In thia reapect In an egocentric phaae of development - in the Piagetlan aenae of the word. The 
other fellow beyond the mountain never becomea quite real. 

The educational conaequence ia dear. The learning of a aecond language muat be regarded aa 
a neceaaary part of total peraonality formation in the modem world, aince it ahould enable a 
peraon to live and move freely in more than one culture and free him from the limitationa impoaed 
by belonging to, and being educated within, a aingle cultural group and a aingle linguiatic commu- 
nity. It ia an eaaential not only from the point of view of aociety, but alao for the individual himaelf 
and hia peraonal education. 

Somahow, therefore, a aecond language muat become part of the total educational process, not 
something reserved for the gifted, but a normal educational experience for the ordinary child. 
This ia not to be thought of as a tinkering, or a nodding acquaintance with a few everyday phrases 
and songs, reserving a thorough knowledge for a brighter ilite. A superficial and Insecure 
acquaintance with a second language may simply aggravate the sense of remoteness and isolation 
when faced with another country and its language. 

The broad aim ahould be to give each child a new means of communication. If in the past reading 
and writing the native tongue have been regarded as the basic content of primary linguistic 
education It is now claimed that speaking another language must in the twentieth century be 
added to these requirements. The precise determination of aims would in individual cases depend 
on various conditions - social, political, economic, cultural - and the degree of urgency with 
whidi the problem is viewed. There are various types and degrees of bilingual competence which 
are fairly clearly defined now^) and which can serve as points of orientation under given 
conditions. 

Whatever the level of competence aimed at, making a second language part of the educational 
process of every child means that it cannot be done hurriedly. Linguistic habits take time to grow. 
One of the moat cogent arguments for starting a language In the early stages of the primary school 
is that practice can be planned over a period of years. If it is arranged as a long aeries of pro- 
gressive skills arranged according to the best available methodological experience It should lead 
to a command of the language which will later be taken for granted in the same way as today It is 
regarded as a matter of course that the ordinary adult can read, write and handle simple number 
problems. 

Againat this it is argued that the primary school curriculum is already overcrowded. But the 



1) 8m p. 18 below. 
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Glia#ltr 4 

Ptyohological atfiaett: (I) Bllinguallain 

bitro4uetion 

In addition to what haa baan aaid abova, tha damand for an aarly atart in language learning in the 
primary achool ia baaed on paychological conaidarationa. (Tltona, c. p. 2) In fact, for many pro- 
motara of thia reform, tha paychology of language ia tha kayatona for a bilingual education in tha 
primary yaara. 

It la widely regarded aa a commonaanaa paychological truth that children have an uncanny gift for 
language acquialtion and for vocal mimicry which it would be fooliah to waata, aapacially aa it 
•aama to be loat in adult life. Tha learning of tha firat language haa a aimpllcity and affactivanaaa 
which etanda in contraat to tha daaparata and frequently futile afforta of aacond language learning 
in later yaara. Hence to many language taachara tha pattern of firat language learning repreaente 
an ideal to be followed in the teaching of the aacond language. And aince language learning aeema 
to meet aerioua obataclea at the conventional age of language atudy at achool, the opportunltiea 
of the early yaara, it la argued, muat not be miaaed. The young child la believed to poaaeaa not 
only apeclal powera of imitation but alao greater flexibility, greater apontanelty and fewer inhibi- 
tiona than the adoleacent or adult 

Much of the experimentation in early language teaching in baaed on auch beliefa. Ita reaulta — ao 
far aa reported at the Hamburg meeting - auggeat that It la indeed promiaing to teach and to 
learn a language in the primary yaara. But the methodological ingenuity and aklll expended in the 
effort would lead one to believe that it la neither aa ‘natural’ nor aa ‘eaay’ aa it ia aometlmea 
claimed. "Children do not, in abort, learn foreign languagea with miraculoua eaae in achool 
aettlnga." (Carroll, 1961, p. 47). Nor la paychological evidence for an early atart and for teaching 
languagea before puberty nearly aa obvioua aa ia popularly believed. However there are data on 
bllinguallam (thia chapter) and language development (next chapter) which have to be borne in 
mind and, in the abaence of much apecific evidence on the learning of eecond languagea by young 
children under varying conditlona, Interpretatlona muat neceaaarlly be based on the available 
knowledge. In general terma it may be aaid that paychological opinion ia in harmony with the 
popular view;’) but it la more cautioualy expreaaed and accompanied by the demand for further 
Inveatigationa, and some of the iaauea are recognized aa frankly controversial. 

The notion of bilingualism 

To the monoglot who haa perhaps a history of vainly trying to learn a foreign language the person 
who moves with ease in more than one language Is often an object of Intense admiration and even 
envy. The apparently easy acquisition of a language by children in a favourable bilingual milieu 
offers a tempting model for situations to be artificially recreated by educational measures. 

But bilingualism Is not only admired. It is also feared. Does it not overburden the mind, create 
unhappiness or confuse? Does it not perhaps lead the bilingual to a state where he does not feel 
at home In either language? 

Bilingualism as an opportunity and a threat has been cited both for and against early language 
learning. To be clear about bilingualism Is therefore highly relevant, especially if bilingualism Is 
to be Included among the objectives of primary education. 

To the layman bilingualism Is a simple and unequivocal concept. All major inveatigationa, how- 
ever, have shown that it Is a multi-faceted term used to Indicate many different though perhaps 
related conditions. (O’Doherty, c. p.) A person can be regarded aa bilingual "when he Is capable 
of using either of two languagea without apparent difficulty whenever occasion demands that he 
should select the one medium of expression or the other. It does not imply complete mastery of 
two languagea, a standard of attainment that Is rarely achieved even by monoglots in the only 
language they have at their command. Neither does it imply equal command of two languages." 



1) On# oftsn cited peyohologlcel description of children’s specisl cspscity for second-lsngusge scquisitlon Is by 
Tomb (1925). 
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(Williams, 1962, p. 1). Such aqual command which dooa axist (although not as commonly as ona 
rrllght think)*) Is known as bilingual balanea (also dual languaga command, aquilingualism, or 
ambllingualiam); this would imply that a parson shows asaantisHy almilar skills In both languagaa. 
What Is mors common Is that tha bilingual has s prafarrad languaga for cartaln purpoaaa, Thaaa 
prafarancaa may changa In tha couraa of davalopmant and it la possibla to datarmlna In datall 
various aspacta of tha linguiatie dominanea, i. a. tha graatar facility m ona of tha two languagaa. 

Co-ordbiata and compound bilinguallam 

An Important distinction has to ba mada batwaan what has bacoma known as compound and 
oo-ordinata bilinguallam. Co^rdlnata bilinguals In contrast to compound bilinguals kaap thair two 
languagas functionally aaparata (Lambart, 1962). In tha compound bilingual systam tha Individual 
traata ona of tha languagas or both aa a coda to ba undaratood In tarma of tha othar. Williams 
goaa as far as to propoaa that only co-ordinata bilinguallam dasarvas tha tarm ’bilinguallam' to 
dlatlnguiah it from any othar knowladga of a foraign languaga. Ha dascribas It furthar in tha 
following tarma: 

“Bilinguallam implias tha prasanca In tha asms narvoua ayatam of two parallal but quits 
distinct pattams of varbal bahavlour. Tha bilingual parson axparlancas no difficulty In coda- 
awltchlng, as ha doas not baar tha burdan of having to translata. In tha bilingual parson thara is 
a diract link batwaan thinking and varbal axprasslon In two languagas,- and his command of a 
aacond languaga Is not confinad to tha ovart aspacta of languaga tuch as - vocabulary, 
aantanca pattams and phonology, bacausa ha has within him tha pradlspositions that gulda tha 
aalactlons of alamants of diacouraa and concapta as wall aa words." (Williams 1962, p. 2). 

Tha Immadlacy with which a monoglot knows hla ona languaga and a co-ordlnata bilingual two 
languagaa has baan axplalnad In tha following psychological tarma.*) Languaga la a symbol 
ayatam whoaa function is mtarparaonal communication. Although ona symbol (a. g. a writtan word 
or a word in L2) can ba uaad to Indicata anothar symbol (a. g. tha corraapondlng spokan word 
or a word In LI), such a procass cannot go on ad Infinitum. Tha rafarantlal dimanalon of languaga 
indlcataa tha transition, not from ona symbol to anothar, but from symbol to tha thing aignlflad. 
Tha ralatlonahip, owing to inadaquata psychology of tha ninataanth cantury, has oftan baan 
thought of as ona of 'aaaoclation'. This Is not so, bacausa It Involvaa a two-phasa operation In 
tha uaa of languaga which la not found to ba tha case whan a language la operated with vernacular 
command. Iri this condition ona doas not first ’know’ or ’become aware of’ tha word, and than by 
’association’ evoke tha thought of tha thing. On tha contrary, tha word Itself operates as a symbol 
through ’intention of meaning’. In other words, the nature of a symbol which a word la, is to ’mean’ 
something. We confer the meaning directly on the symbol. The two-phase operation of assocla- 
tlonlam is the condition of either a stage In the learning process, or of a non-co-ordinite or purely 
compound command.^) 

Various degrees of perfection in bilingual achievement can now be indicated: At the upper end of 
the scale one may be said to have achieved co-ordlnata bilinguallam with vernacular command In 
two languages defined as mastery of tha skills of understanding, speaking, reading and writing In 
both languages, proportionate to one’s age level and social group, together with an appreciation 
of the nuances, emotional overtones, and cultural dimensions of the two languages. This means 
also the ability to operate both languages Independently of each other. In other words, the bilingual 
at this level, has "Sprachgefahl"; like a native speaker In either language, h^ does not translate, 
and he can merge completely in either group. 

The minimum bilingual command, at the lower end of the scale, can be described, so far as the 



2) it ooourt, for •xampla, among young chlldran In a bilingual mlllau. 

3) Tha whola of thia paragraph la baaad on O'Doharty, o. p. 

4) It ahould ba notad that within a aingla 'languaga' aa tha word la uaually uaad, ona may find two or mora 
differant paychological languagaa (a. g. dialact and atandard apaach). Moat Important llluatratlon of thIa - In 
connaotlon with Introducing a aacond languaga Into tha primary achool - la tha fact that within any ona 
languaga’ tha oral and tha writtan (vlaual) aat of aymbola ara payohologically diatinct languagaa. Thua, all tha 

chlldran In a lltarata population ara atrictly bllinguala. But bacauaa of tha immadlacy with which Intantlon of 
maaning haa baan oonfarrad on tha vlaual aymbol, wa hava coma to think of It aa 'tha aama' aa tha oral or vooai 
aymbol. Thia la payohologloaiiy apaaklng tha highaat aohlavamant of co-ordlnata bliinguaiiam, and rapraaanta 
a lavel of identification rarely aohlsvad between two diatinot oral ayatama. (O'Doharty, c. p.) 
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A critleltm that la today Itvtiltd agalnat many tariltr atudiaa of bllingualiam la (a) that no dlatlnc- 
ttw waa mada batwaan varloua typaa and dagraaa of bllingualiam; (b) that aoclal and aeonomie 
fac^5ra wara not alwaya takan into account; and (c) that tha atatlatical procaduraa uaad to vtlldata 
TOiKlualona wara oftan Inadaquata. If ona might hazard an Intarpratatlon of all tha work In thia 
nald up to 1830, tha conclualon would ba aimply thIa: that a child la battar aducatad and Intal- 
^aHy mora advancad. If tha languaga madlum of Inatructlon in tha achool la tha aama aa that 
of nomal aoclal Intarcouraa In tha homa. But thia la claarly not a propoaltlon about bllingualiam 
aa auch. (O’Doharty. c. p.) 

Sinca tha wcond world war aoma vary valuabla work haa baan dona, much mora appoalta than 
aarllar atudiaa. In aa much aa tha problam atudlad waa Indaad that of two languagaa and not that 
of languaga madia of Inatructlon. Thua it would aaam that If all othar ralavant varlablaa ara con- 
trollad, tha poaltion of tha bilingual with dual vamacular command and co-ordinata bllingualiam 
haa cartain advantagaa ovar hla monoglot brothar. Ona racant atudy by Paal and Lambart (1962) 
for inatanca concludaa that “tha bilingual atudanta ara far auparior to monolinguala on both varbal 
and non-varbal taata of Intalllganca." (Lambart. 1962. p. 30). 

Simllariy whan It la clalmad that thara la a cauaal connactlon batwaan bllingualiam and amotlonal 
inatablllty. it haa to ba ramambarad that bilingual groupa ara oftan minority groupa and in thoaa 
altuatlona It may ba tha cultura conflict, tha lack of atatua of tha minority or prajudica agalnat tha 
minority which cauaa amotlonal difficultlaa; tha languaga itaalf may not ba tha primary factor 
A conaanaua of opinion today aaama to ba that "thara la aa yat no conclualva avidanca’that 
anablaa any objactiva atudant of bllingualiam to atata with any dagraa of »>artalnty that bllln- 
guallam la althar an advantaga or a handicap for a young human paraonallty." (Wllllama. 1962, 
p. 10). In othar worda. thara la littia Juatlflcatlon on tha avallabla avidanca for making graat dalma 
for tha paychological marlta of bllingualiam. On tha othar hand, thara la alao laaa ground for 
faaring bllingualiam than uaad to ba thought. 

To aum up. wa hava aaan In chaptara 2 and 3 that thara ara compalling argumanta on aoclal and 
cultural grounda for a multilingual aducatlon. Tha paychology of bllingualiam drawa attention to 
tha apecial charactariatica of a dual language acqulaltlon and la raaaauring with regard to tha 
affect of bllingualiam on mental development 
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ahared ayatem of aymbola, and It la only leamad if the apeaker followa the rulea of the veital 

Tr.Tt!!«°in ■f’Tr"™"'- K* )«• not apeak the language. 

..i!!, i“""* '• ond conceal, the aoolal perception 

oufo. ! r M ‘'•I'cvlour. And to found aecond Ian- 

fluage learning on the principle of learning 'purely by Imitation’ may be a falae analogy aa well 
aa a mlainterpratatlon of flrat-languaga learning.') 

n.vJ.'^r'V’f' “7, •’‘P*'''"'®n“ In «rty languag. teaching are baa«l on auoh 

Zu.mion.hl° '’k , hypotheaea to be tented by teaching experlmenta they are 

r.^ 7r . L '™">“ ■>" "t-K* “ Pcponize educational practice they are 

Ivan comnl«.r ' '•’* ™*' ‘‘'Wcultlea may tend to be minimized or 

even completely overlooked. 

The optimum age for language learning 

I, «'«' Iho llmetable of ohM development la a move 
n the right direction. But readineaa for any learning la never purely a matter of bkjlogical matura- 

IdvlalhUiil T “ 7 "■flumente on neurological grounde which euggeat the 

adviaablllty of an early atari. From a paychologlcal point of view It la laaa eaay to pronounce with 

t n r,n71'l ' " '“"'J'', '■> “'''“se one optlum perioTnoTla 

merlte of anarty °“°°° “ ■>«™'PP''«i» the 

languages has many facets and in a lifetime an individual may require different 
languages can be learnt 'only' when young is disproved by the fact 
that there are many adults who have learnt other languages at different stages of life. Some of 

tabV wle 1^^^^ accompanying 

it teaching of languages in the primary years on the grounds that 

ILlIht, '® 'a acclally and educationally 

desirable _Thls. we hope, has been done in earlier chapters of this report. (2) It must be shown tha^ 

development of children, that. In fact, there are no contra- 
indications on psychological grounds for teaching a language at this stage. (3) If. in addition It 

Z TZTt ^'® u'®®'^'"^ ®®^'y yaa^a has certain special 

general I should be sufficient to show that the primary years are a good period for beginning 
a second language, offering certain special advantages. ^ ® 

ItudirTrr‘"°'^'®'^r..°^ children between four and ten. as represented by such 

linnu^i \ American children (1946) suggests that children are at a stage of 

laminn e^Pansion and general development which Is entirely favourable to second language 

develoomenri^®'^ Z ^®®°hlng takes into account general, intellectual, social and emotional 
development. In a statement to the Modern Language Association of America in connection with 
a conference on the age for beginning to learn a second language Gesell and llg said: 

providing opportunities for second-language learning in the early 
?ouno r^ni «nin®«° ®®'^®'^ recognition of the patterns and sequences of child development. The 
word^ofmn..^^^^^^^ experience. He is ready to learn, to listen, to communicate by 

word of mouth, in playful and dramatic situations. With favourable motivation he is emotionally 

iTse"^ 8)^° ®''®" ® •a'^gi'ase." (Modern Language Association of America. 

'® 'assuage teaching at this stage is based less on the customary 
methods of teaching languages in the secondary school and more on what loosely may be de- 



1) Suggestions for studies of the child as language learner are discussed on p. 77 below. 
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•erllMd ‘activity mathoda*. auch aa ara appliad in tha nuraary achooi or in tha aarly atagaa of 
primary aducation. Givan thaaa conditiona and in tha abaanca of dafinita raaaarch avidanca to tha 
contrary, thara ara no paychological raaaona why a aacond languaga ahould not ba atartad at any 
aga during tha nuraary and primary yaara of aducation. 

In a oarafully raaaonad articia on tha optimum aga for languaga laaming Andaraaon (1960) haa 
pointad out tha apacial marita of aarty languaga laaming. On tha baaia of availabla atudiaa of 
languaga davalopmant in tha child ha condudaa that tha child'a linguiatic achiavamant la tha raault 
of oonditionad and concaptual laaming. in infancy and tha aarly yaara of childhood conditlonad 
(I. a. unconaeioua) laaming pravaila and concaptual laaming la atill at a minimum. Gradually tha 
capacity for conditlonad laaming dacllnaa whila tha ralianca on concaptual laaming incraaaaa, aa 
diagrammatically rapraaantad balow. 




— — — — Conditlonad laaming 
— Concaptual laaming 



Tha earllar a aacond languaga la learnt tha more it ia poaaible to acquire it in a way which ia 
almllar to firat languaga laaming, I. a. largely by a procaaa of unconscious habit formation. An- 
daraaon tantativaiy approvaa of tha auggaation made by the conference on this question which 
was Just mentioned (p. 22), I. a. that a favourable period for starting is between four and eight, 
because according to his theory this Is still a stage In which unconscious habit formation is pos- 
sible, yat tha concaptual processes ara sufficiently developed to support, but not so developed 
as to hinder, quasl-nativa-languaga conditioned learning. 

While such a point of view Is plausible, Anderaaon is right in presenting it as "tentative" and a 
"hypothesis". It rests on tha assumption that language learning Is a mixture of conceptual and 
conditlonad learning growing and declining in the proportions and at the ages indicated in the 
diagram. But granting the truth of this interpretation, its main point is not that language learning 
Is impose;!:'* or unprofitable at later stages, but that early languaga learning has certain charac- 
teristics which are not repeatable in later years. These are in brief those which above were defined 
as the qualities of dual vernacular command. Wherever such a dual command is desirable, an 
early start Is likely to fulfi the conditions much better than a later one. 

Some of the work reported at the Hamburg meeting suggested that promising starts were made 
at different ages during the primary years from five to eleven. On the evidence available, then, 
one would recommend that the more urgent a full bilingual command of a particular language is, 
the earlier should be the beginning of continuous second language learning and the more time 
should be devoted to it. 

Language aptitude 

Anyone teaching languages in conventional settings is familiar with the observation that the 
learners soon string themselves out in high, medium and poor performers. The high performers 
'lap up* the new language easily, reproduce the new sounds with remarkable accuracy, structure 
their sentences correctly, remember new words and sequences over long periods and somehow 
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•nttr into th* spirit of ths Isngusgs to a rtmtrksbis dogrto. Ths poor Isamor, on tho othor 

la doficisnt In most or all of thsso qualltlss. u .1 . ikiMiMifl asli* 

.r. d««nc.. « T, 

tua. w . 1.oK of M Or I. It mor. t mtltor of g.^1 lntomQ«w or « ),ngu«s« 

or .tlltudoo to th. p«pl. .PwWog «h* '•■HIOW’ " ^ 

.hd If .0 wh.t bMring h.. It on th. «» conclo.loo th.t 

Crrell who h.» lnv.»tlg«t.d th. d“^'o" by r.«..r<#i. C»n>ll «nd Stpon 

th. oommon«.n«. opinion of . gift for ,y-|Jr„ th. M.wtl.1 eompoo.nu 

(laea) h.v. con.toict«l . t..t fttry ^OIM or .dol.«.nt. .r. 

of thi. IlnguLtle .ptitud.. Th.lr *. „.«lon of how ..rty 

llkoly to rwoo"'* “ I, Ik.ly th« «.n*thlldr.n diffor In thI. c«i«lty.») 

this aptitude doclsrss Itsslf. In his ' tmmr*y\na to vounosr children confirm that 

impassions of those with experience of themselves soon, 

among young children differences In respon g years one may be inclined to 

Aseumlng the existence of s Isngusge sptltud. even ,t will 

drsw the conclusion that the gift of tongues s ’• —f of 

be impervious to Isngusge instruction and *st teaching *em wi lDs 

time-. The psychologist is more cautions, r/^ot pr^V l-u. and 

a relatively Invariant characteristic influencing It. On the contrary current views 

jump to the conclusion that there is no p ty *,„man abilities - such as InteHlgence, or lln- 
tand more and moie towards biologically transmitted capacity, can be 

gulstlc aptitude dependent though they y , , . .^a rloht time. Now It is a matter 

influenced In their devsiopment * !! of differences in linguistic sptl- 

of commonsense obseivatlon that in * ^'ingusl ml^u achievement la 

tude that must be presumed to •*’** ^•''* ** t»y usual methods of language 

reached by whole populations that it wou ourooses of early language teaching by the 

instruction. It can. therefore, be difference In the aptitude for languages or to 

cresting of s bilingual milieu would .mong a population by 

contribute to the development of a h gher 

opportunities forlearnlng at a^ pay^ologlcal knowledge of human abilities the 

•peak with certainty: but In the present stage p y « ^ r.t*onable. 

promotion of linguistic ,chool It would therefore be premature to 

In planning second language learning for the primaiy 

cap in second language learning compared to other children.’) 

Social and emotional factors , , ..j .mntinnal factors in language learning. In 

Finally, we must draw ®«®"^;°" !° " * g^d the community generally towards the 

particular the attitudes held by children, the! families and the comm^ y 

«h.r t.n,u.». .nd .1.0 low.rd. Ih. . iSrg.ly . n.ll.r 

.nt.r. mor. th.n Ih. m.lur.tlon of th. I..m.r .nd h“J"SOl«o 

of motivation and attitudes. ^^e social psychology of language learning 

-o'-nt. on .dulU. Th. .t.,.ud« of youn, ohl,dr.n to ,.n- 




2) Stt balow p. 78 no. 7. „«..ihiiih/ that ctrtaln chlldran of otharwit* normal Intalllganca hava 

fp.'S'.i hut h.. no. yo. y..ld.d d.«ol» o, d,.,n..lo, 

or w.lmont of .ooh otm. ^ bwnlmt (1W) .nd «“* Lw*** I'*®' 

4) Baa alao among othar atudiea; Jonas liw. iwwj. w 
* 









ruagt l••minQ h«v« not y«t boon much invottigattd. In mvking young ehiidron loam • aacond 
■•nguaga ona will hardly axpact a full graap of tha complax aoelai, political and adueationai 
motivaa which prompt thia taak. From all that ia known about motivation and attitudaa in chiidran, 
ona would infar that chiidran raquira iaaa axplanation and mora an aagar and poaitiva attituda 
towarda tha contact with tha ianguaga, cuitura and paopia. Thia la convayad to tham by thair 
aoclal anvironmant. particularly thair famHiaa. but aiao through tha aoelai ciimata of tha achooi 
and nalghbourhood. If tha attituda convayad ia nagativa and haa lad to antagoniatic ataraotypaa. 
tha laaming of tha Ianguaga In quaatlon - whatavar tha atarting aga and whatavar tha iingulatic 
aptituda - ia llkaiy to ba an uphill atruggia. On tha othar hand, if it la favourabia thia ia an aaaat 
to ba valuad, bacauaa It ia llkaiy to contributa to auccaaa. Tha atrangth of motivation that can ba 
drawn from a poaitiva attituda In tha community towarda a particular language ia Hiuatratad by thia 
obaarvatlon from a report on Engllah in Kenya: 

The aatoniahing fact about Engllah in Kenya la not that teaching haa bean ao bad. but '"that 
laaming haa bean ao good. 

It often aaama merely academic in Africa today to argue tha rightnaaa or wrongnaaa of begin, 
ning Engllah before completing certain atapa of education in tha mother tongue. Tha fact la that 
In Waat, Eaat and Central Africa puplia and paranta demand Engllah aa aoon aa poaaibla; and 
In ianguaga-laamlng tha pupil muat ba praaumad right, for ha, and only ha, can auppiy tha 
aaaantiai Ingradlant - tha wHI to laam and tha effort required - which la tha aola factor about 
which there aaama no doubt of tha nacaaalty. (Parran, c. p.)*) 

Wa conclude that tha Introduction of a language la not aimply a matter of curricuium and method, 
nor ona of correct paychologlcal timing. It muat aiao ba viewed agalnat tha background of aapira- 
tlona and aoclal attitudaa among tha population aarvad by tha achooi ayatam. 



19 For a dltouMlon of varlabiM afftoUng motivation aaa pp. 74 and 75 balow, 
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r.r!li**'*°'^**'*!”* "'*'^*** of aarly languaga teaming tha opinion of tha 

!* •" ">«<*» promlnanca. 

anflald who la Chairman of tha Dapartmant of Naurology and Nauroaurgaty of McGill Unlvaralty 

haa aat wt hla vlawa on tha teaming of languagaa In tha final chapter of a work on apatch and 
brain machanlama (1959).’) 

"My plaa." ha writaa. "to aducatora and paranta la that thay ahould giva aoma thought to tha 

tiln. t '*• ‘"Othor. But It haa Ita llmlta- 

tjoni. It ia aubjact to Intxorabit changt with tha paaaaga of tima.” (p. 257) 

Languagaa. ha arguaa. ahould ba laamt by "tha normal phyalological procaaa" aa a by-product 
of^har purauita. Tha brain haa a biological tlma-tabla of language teaming. Tha complex apaach- 
m^anlama of tha dominant hemlaphara of the cerebral cortex develop In Infancy and childhood 
Iwfora the onaet of puberty. We muat face the fact that the young organlam haa a capacity for 
the acquialtlon of new apeech mechanlama which the adult no longer poaaeaaea to the aame 
wtent. Hence, uae ought to be made of thia ’plaatlclty' of the brain In the eariy yeara. beeauae 
for a young brain It la no more difficult to team two or three languagaa than It la to team one. 
Penfleld baaea theae vlawa primarily on the reaulta of atudiea of brain damage at different atagea 
of life: a child who haa loat the uae of one hemlaphara and haa become aphaalc can relearn 
anguage: adulta. he clalma. do not have thia capacity. He further citea paychological evidence of 
tenguage achievement in childhood and the obaervatlona on the language development of hla own 
children In a multilingual milieu. 

Penfleld'a point of view doea not go unoppoaed (e.g. Milner. I960). The criticlam la that hla 
^clualona are not warranted by the experimental data. Nevertheleaa. It la In line with current 
thought In neurology and phyalological paychology. e.g. the work of Hebb. (1949. 1958). to 
eatabllah the connectlona between the growth of brain mechanlama and the development of verbal 
behaviour. Other neurologlata approaching the problem from a different point of view. e. g. Gleea. 
have alao reached the conclualon that aecond language teaming in the early yeara can be re.^ 
commended on neurophyalological grounda. Gleea. for exemple. atreaaea the limited capacity of 
the organlam. which It would be unwiae to Ignore. "Speech Indeed, like good habita. la aomething 
that It la aa well to get Into the way of early, and not a akill for which a trained mind or greater 
experience la any help." (Gleea. 1961). 

Bearing theae different pointa of view In mind and the poaalble Influence they ere likely to exert 
on teachera and idminlatratora who find It hard to aaaeaa their merlta for a policy of eariy lan- 
guage teaching, the following atatement on neurophyalology and the baalc organic language akllla 
may aerve aa a rough guide: 

1. Since a language la acquired In the firat Inatance acouatically and la Intrinalcally dependent on 
certain neuroanatomical proceaaea. neurology would Indicate that the aenaory-motor aapecta of 

language which are ao determined are more perfectly acquired - even In a aecond language - 
at an early age. 

2. More poaltively. there are auggeationa from neurophyalology that the complicated pattema of 
neuro-muacular connectlona. In particular the re-arrangement of neural pathwaya which are gene- 
tically determined to aerve reapiratory or digeative proceaaea. muat be made to aerve Inatead 
the apeech mechanlama of tenguage. Thia In itaelf la a conalderable achievement, and muat be 
borne In mind In connection with teaming a aecond language. 

3. Since the total receptor and effector capacity of the organlam la limited neuro-blologically. thia 
limitation may be of paramount Importance In teaming a aecond language. 

4. The conaequencea of current neurophyalological vlawa for the teaching of a aecond language 
deaerve aerloua conalderation. Whether one uaea the concept of limited capacity or Penfleld'a 



1) Th«« vitwi ware flr«l publitlwd in 1063 (Panfitid, 1863). 
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PART II 

EXPERIENCES AND EXPERIMENTS 

l«*uw. to 

GliapiarT 

SwYty of Mcond longuago tMchlng at tho primary ataga 

rK)vtl^rim.^^^ ^ucttiontl systam notas with aurpriaa that tha practica la not tha 

S^ta^^r. ^ oldT practica. in 

^ •®®*****'‘ P™«'c*» in larga numbara of achoola In tha davaloping 

'• °"'y tha public aducational ayatam. 

••cond-l.nou.ga atart in tha aacondaor achool ha. baan tha ruia 
^ or ■'•Oiona.i) In 32 of thaaa a aacond languaga occur, at L 

^ry l.y.1 of education balow tha aga of fn. In 7 mora countriaa it i. founf.t tha p 

'• t'^^aht at tha primary 

tha fmtA that It ArJ ^ ^ N^l««« to aay it la not a univaraal practica In all of tham. But 

li2^ w * P"»POrtion of ayatama la an Indication that thia^ 

t Jf '' '• *PP~^*d O'- not. If tha pr.cticrof a.riy 

7'^n® *"'••• '• tnora cloaaly thraa group, can b. 3,.' 

Un^iahad. In 10 wuntriaa or raglona tha teaching of tha aacond languaga below the age of tLi 

Fmndj^or Engliah' la tha*^' * o* *ha taaching of French (or Engliah) in African State, in which 
a^^f nrlrl! K > ^tn^non medium of inatoiction. In another group of 13 countriaa it la not 
l^rMl practica but la already an accepted practica in araaa in which a aacond languaga la 

^ ®- P-5- O'- the Franch-apeakinS vJllJa 

KiAthari rH c “ lif^ited number of achoola a. g. in private achoola of tha 

NathariarKla. Spain, luiy. England and other countriaa. In a third group of educational ayatama 

t3in?ri.*'’* *h. intention of trying out tha 

1 M*®** ! *8*- •xPTimant. h.v^ now bean 

ra^rtad from 14 countriaa. namely Argentina. Bulgaria, tha Engliah apaaking part, of Canada*) 

racaivS’.*)'^ ^ ^ 



1) For a summary of tha Information sat Appandix 2. 

S •"•'y '• compuLory in th« «iuc.tIon.| ,y«.m. 

J^Th* totals in ths •numsr.tion* .xottd tht total numbtr of oountrit*. (i. .. 33) b*»i«^n Mvaral omm mor* 
than on# olatsifloation appliat. . i . ■. «•; umimumm in aavarai oataa more 
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From th« thirty-two countrios ttarting agas hava ba«n raportad aa follow:^ 

TAMJE 2 Frafuanc y of alartinf agaa for primary aahool 
a ao ow d languaga toaahing in 32 eountriaa 



atarting agaa 


baiow 6 


6-7 


8-9 


9-10 


numbar of eountriaa 


9 


12 


12 


7 



Languagaa taught at thia [aval In tha thirty-two eountriaa diatrlbuta thamaalvaa In tha following 
ordar of fraquancy: 

Engliah 19 

Franch 1 3 

Ruaaian 4 

Carman 3 

Spar.iah 2 

Cartain languagaa ara raportad only from ona country, namaly, Bahaa Indonaala (Indonaala), 
Byaloruaaian (Byaloruaaia), Chinaaa (Thailand), Eaparanto (Natharianda), Finniah (Finland), 
Habraw (laraal), Hindi (India), Hungarian (Hungary), iriah (Iraland), Swadiah (Finland), Walah 
(Walaa). 

According to tha four main altuationa dafinad on paga 13, tha aacond languaga aarvaa aa 
a lingua franca In about alght eountriaa or ragiona (chaptar 8). It ia tha othar languaga In nina 
bilingual eountriaa (chaptar 9). In nina furthar eountriaa it ia taught bacauaa tha vamacular ia 
ragardad aa too raatrictad in ita circulation (chaptara 10 and 1 1), and in aix eountriaa with ona of 
tha world languagaa aa tha vamacular, it ia taught aa a nacaaaary foraign languaga (chaptara 
12-17). 

In othar worda among tha thirty-two eountriaa thara ara at ona and af tha acala of altuationa aoma 
In which it la mora or laaa a nacaaaity to taach a foraign languaga young. In tha axtrama caaaa 
tha multilingual altuatlon la ao complax that aducation without a aacond languaga taught aariy la 
hardly poaaibla. Tha aacond languaga rapidly and Incraaaingly bacomaa tha madlum of taaching. 
At tha othar and thara ara thoaa eountriaa in which thaaa axtrama praaauraa of linguiatic circum- 
atancaa do not arlaa. Inataad tha taaching of tha aacond languaga to young childran ia a mattar 
of aducational policy. It la ragardad aa banaficial for tha Individual child or aa aocially daairabla 
for tha community and It ia in thaaa circumatancaa that moat of tha racant axparlmanta hava 
occurrad. 

It haa not baan cuatomary In tha paat to atudy thaaa two main altuationa Jointly. But tha Hamburg 
confaranca raachad tha concluaion that it waa right to baar both typaa of axparlanca In mind and 
that it would ba profitabla to bring tha raaulta of tha ona to baar upon tha othar. 

In tha following chaptara wa ahall praaant illuatrationa of aariy languaga taaching and laaming 
undar thaaa dlffarant conditlona. 



4) Tha totals in tha following anumarationa axoaad tha total numbar of ooontrlaa, (I. a. 32) baoausa In savarai 
oasas mora than ona olaasification applias. 
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Chapttr 8 



Th« t#eond languag* aa a lingua franca of education 

In toma iyitemi of education, eepecially in the developing countriee of Aaia end Africa, the 
tecond language le frequently the neceaaary medium of inetructlon and la therefore taught ab 
Initio or at a very early stage of schooling. This was the custom in the colonial ayatema of educe* 
tion. Educational reformers and, in recent years, national-minded educatlonlats in the emerging 
new States have, to a certain extent, tended to counteract this practice and to promote early 
teaching in the vernacular. The need for a world language la still frequently unquestioned but 
psychological considerations or national prestige have often prompted an emphasis on the verna- 
cular and a delay in the Introduction of the second language. 

The situation In educational systems In which the second language Is needed as a medium of 
Instruction In the primary stages of education can be illustrated by the following examples. 

Ceylon 

In Ceylon under British rule, English had become the official language and also the language of 
polite social Intercourse among educated Ceylonese. But from 1943 with the development of the 
Free Education Scheme came a rapid expansion of schools and with It an Increased use of the 
national languages as media of Instruction. There was a growing pressure against English be- 
cause it had become a badge of privilege in the past and offended modem egalitarian sentiments. 
Yet it was soon apparent that English was still necessary for higher employment and higher 
education. And so egalitarian sentiment which had previously led to an opposition to English now 
led to the demand that English should bo universally taught. Hence a recent decision that English 
Is to bo taught as a second language to all children from the third grade upwards (Slodd, 1960). 

Nigeria 

In the Yoruba-speaking Western regions of Nigeria children enter class I of the primary school 
at six and are taught in the vema ^ular. English lessons are introduced in the third term of the 
first year and continue with an Increasing time allocation from one hour per week to five hours in 
class 3 and 4. From class 5 onwards all teaching except religious instruction is in English. 

In every case the primary teachers are Nigerians whose native language ia Yoruba or Bini. Most 
of them have never been taught by a natIve-Engllsh speaker and their accents on the whole 
reflect the vernacular. Primary schools have also to employ many untrained teachers. In spite of 
these handicaps the children's linguistic achievement is amazing. (Bradley, c. p.) 

French-Medium African States and Madagascar 

In the territories of the former French colonies French has remained the official language and the 
language of education. Although these areas now constitute independent States their linguistic 
situation ia so complex that a common second language of wide distribution Is a necessity. In the 
Camerouns English and French are the official languages as a result of particular historical and 
political connections. In Madagascar the national language malgache is used side by side with 
French. 

In the French speaking African States primary education begins for four- to six-year-olds by an 
introductory French language course (cours d’initiation h la langue frangalse), followed by a 
French-medium cours pr6paratoire (one year), the cours 6l6mentaire (two years) and the cours 
moyen (two years). By and large, then, children In these French-medium countries learn a Euro- 
pean language from the age of five or six. Only In Madagascar are the elementary stages of 
reading and writing first taught in the local vernacular (malgache). (Gineste, c. p.) 



“The Kenya educational system has to cater for a variety of races, tribes and communities; to the 
majority of these English is a foreign language, yet nevertheless an essential means not only of 
education but of economic integration within a society which is seeking some form of unity. 
(Perren, 1959, p. 60). 
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.r* ? ““!?* K«"y*' Engllth i. 

^l^ucd It «ht Mrll.it potllbl. «•«., utullly .ft.r • f,w yMrt of tMchIng in th. v.rn.oulir. 

Thli h.i offtrtd dimeultlH pirtloulirly in Allan adiooli and thlrafor. a numb.r of attampta hava 

^ m«l. to ntroduo. Engllah into aoma claa... in tha flrit year of achooling. Thia lad In 1957 

»Vc*Tl'°* ! Cantr. waa Mt up In Nairobi with tha aim of davaloping 

full Engllah madlum taachlng from th. baginning of tha prtmaor laval In Allan aohoola and at th. 

Mm. tim. for th. oo-ordln.tlon of Engllah taachlng in African aa wall a. Allan achoola. 
IrtfTtn, c. p.)') 

Th* phasing of th* tscond languag* 

In countrlM of which th. raporta juat chad offar llluatratlona th. aacond languag. aoonar or 
atar bacornaa an Important madlum of Inatructlon or In aoma caaaa .van tha only on., and thara- 

Should tha tHchIng of tha aacond languag. bagin at onca, or follow tha Introduction to aohoollno 
through tha vamaeular? If tha aacond language la delayed whan ahould It be Introduced? ° 

11 ,!* * 1 ° ‘"""O”"*"’’ I" chaPlar 2 above, l.a, education In th. 

vamaculM uid a aacond language, la accepted a. tha appropriate aolutlon, tha political laau. of 
the praatiga of either tha vernacular or tha aacond languag. will raced, and tha phaaing of tha 
two languag*! can b* dacidad on chiefly aducational grounds. 

Suparficially It appears more ’logicar to start teaching in the vernacular and to delay the second 
anguage until reading and writing in the vernacular are established. But against this it can be 
argued on paychological grounds that the habituation in reading and writing in the native language 
over a long period may militate against the spontaneous acquisition of speech in a second 
anguage. Moreover, as was pointed out already (see p. 16). there is no one point in the educa- 

definiteness that the learning of the vernacular skills is 
completed. It would follow from this observation that educationally one can equally well argue 
for the introduction of a second language simultaneously with, or prior to. t : teaching of reading 
and writing the vernacular. Some teaching experiments in Europe (France and Sweden) also 
suggest that a pre-literacy start in a second language can be successful. 

Thia issue is a subject for a much more careful evaluation of experiences than has so far been 
carried out and. possibly, for experimentation. For instance, the fact in some African countries 
(*. g. Kenya and moat French medium States) the second language is started ab initio, while in 
others (e. g Nigeria, Morocco. Madagascar) it is delayed, offers an opportunity for comparative 
studies of the effect upon general development and linguistic achievement of an immediate start 
in the second language in comparison with a delayed start.2) 

Results 

Undoubtedly under a great variety of conditions as described in the illustrations many Africans 
and Asla^ have learnt a second language early and effectively. It must however be remembered 
that he languages were learnt under special pressures. Education was (and still is) in short 
supply. To go to school was a privilege and educational advancement depended on success in 
e second language. Hence the motivation to succeed was high. To some extent the good results 
are those of limited and selected groups of children working successfully in spite of their teachers 
and the poor methods employed. With the spread of education to whole populations and the 
development of vernacular education a high level of second language teaching will increasingly 
depend on good teaching. 

Moreover In spite of the admiration for what has frequently been achieved against great odds, the 
reports express very much concern about the general level of attainment. The poor performance 
ir^ the second language and the cultural isolation resulting from this failure form part of a general 
r«nnh?.°^ widespread Illiteracy and low cultural standards. (Gineste c. p.). The kind of content 
taught is often completely alien to the child in his own setting and the language remains remote 



bet*™ p.n. Centre, eee 

2) See on thie point eleo p. 77, no. 4. 
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Quality of toachlng 

To overcome these difficulties would require in the teachers a high level of linguistic performance 

lanmmn. IhT ? ^he Second language are themselves not native speakers of the 

spoken L a / Id enviroLent or even 

m^.y b. poo';ZZdtr;ur:„°:«r"''^^^ " »"- “ 

^e^ore among many problama that preeant thamaelvea ara thoaa of baalo lingulatic raaaarch 

mlod^rr*,' 'T“ '“‘*'"8. th, trainmg of Sara m o^d' 

inavltabla tlaoh.?a"ho^!;*ga““ """ ™”"’ "’"'8‘«'"8 the effdcta of 

inatmL^°** M second language is needed sooner or later as a medium of 

rnorr, '“"8U.ga Lading, ramTorol. th. 

Lbiart mL! attain. The language Is soon put to use. The learner is more concerned with 

As wn L descr!Ld h I ‘’"f ® necessary means of communication. 

mLrnn 8°"ie of the teaching experiments it has also been found that 

making the language a means of communication is a most effective way of providing additional 
contact hours and practice in realistic situations. ^ ® aoditional 
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Chapter 8 



Sacond languagaa in bilingual or multilingual communitias 



A policy of bilingualism in Walts 

(Mmlng present themeelvee forcibly In communities In 
vvhl* two or more lengueaes co-exlet end ere olllclelly recognized. The coheeloroMhl com 

oT.'lr'' n," «’» •««>'« croeemg of Cuage b.rr^™ by end™ 

populations. Of particular interest to the present discussion is, therefore, by way of illustration 
the experience of bilingualism in the primary schools of Wales 

In Wales English has a dominant position and leaders in Welsh opinion have for some time h««n 
le°dTe*"of language. Accepting realistically the view that a know- 

imnn i T ? of an early Welsh EnP^h 

n linguistic educa ion is instructive because it demonstrates the possibility of finding a solution 
to a language problem which until now had been found to be almost intractable.^) 

The decline of Welsh 

nineteenth century to reach a fairly stable 

level of some two and a half million during the present century. It has been estimated 
Stelae of ^ Welsh-speaking during the first quarter of the nineteenth century and 

areas along the English border and an area in south-west Wales that had become Enalish 
speaking as a result of immigration and settlement. ® ^ 

English has been the only official language in Wales since the Act of Union, 1536 and when 

were English-medium schools, ignoring the Welsh-speaking child’s mother tongue and takino 
strong measures to discourage its use in the playground as well as in the classroom ^fs pol cy 
succeeded in making the Welsh-speakers of Wales in general bilingual. The rmi^ation olJ 
g ish-speakers into industrial areas hastened the decline of the Welsh language in such areas 
and as the Welsh-speakers had acquired a knowledge of English to a point of fluency such areas 

W«l«h ! ^ u in the course of two or three generations. 

Welsh is stiN spoken by a majority of the population in much of rural Wales and books continue 
te be pubi shed in Welsh at the rate of about 100 per annum. The quality of literature written In 
Welsh, extending from the sixth century to the present day, is remarkably high, reflecting its use 

and ® Peasant culture 

and Its recent development as a medium of middle class culture. 

doltafv* “"'I *M '’PP™* concerned about the 

By 1907 the Board of Education expreaaed a "wlah that every Welah teacher ahould realize the 

ehS a'’ro1^ "LTudrthfw l°h “The curriculum 

mfan. thetl^j!! h e 'PPSeepe... Whore Weleh le the mother-tongue of the 

infants, that language should be the medium of instruction in the classes " The next steo towarHa 

bil ngua lism was the advocating of the teaching of Welsh as a subject to pupL in E g th medium 
schools from the age of seven upwards. Some authorities in Wales h^ve no adoDtefa bTnt 

crnr:iaLro,,:r s 

Infant Schoole (5-7) - Education through the medium of the mother-tongue. No formal teach- 

ing ot the second language. 

Junior School. (7 - 1 1) - Engllah-epeeklng children continued to be educated through the medium 

Of he mother-tongue but were taught Welsh as a second language. 
Welsh-speaking pupils continued to receive some instruction through 
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the medium of Welsh, but were ueually taught arithmetic and some other 
subjects through English. 

Secondary Schools - English continued to be used almost exclusively as a medium of 

instruction, with Welsh taught as a subject to some pupils at mother- 
tongue language level, to others at second-language level and to others 
at foreign-language level. 

The following table gives some indication of the failure of this policy to bring about an Increase 

In the Incidence of Welsh-Engllsh bilingualism in Wales. 



TABLE 3 Percentage of population able to apeak 


Date 


% 




Welsh and English In Wales according to 








oeneue returns 


1911 
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1931 


32.8 






1951 


27.8 




It has succeedsd In making Welsh-speakers bilingual as Table 4 indicates. 




TABLE 4 Percentage of monoglot Weleh-epeakere 




% monoglot 




Date 


Welsh-speakers 




1901 


15.2 




1921 


6.3 




1951 




1.7 



It has not succeeded in making English-speakers bilingual. A survey 
bilingualism among school pupils in Wales in 1950, reported in The Place of Weish and ng s 
in the Schools of Wales. CReport of Central Advisory Council for Education in Wales, 1953, 
published by 1 i.M.S.O.) indicated that 82 % of children then living in Welsh-speaking homes 
had attained fluency in their second language (English) by the age of twelve. Only A /o of ren 
living In English-speaking homes had attained fluency in Welsh by the age of twelve. A more 
recent survey (1961, but results not yet published) indicates that there has been no significant 
change In the degree of success attained from teaching Welsh as a subject in primary schools 
and the percentage of bilingual children in Wales as a whole continues to fall. 

This very significant difference between the degree of success achieved in the ea ng o e 
two languages, each of which is officially in most cases introduced as a second language at the 

age of 7+ appears to arise from . t * * 

(a) the number of contact hours with English is significantly greater than the nurnber of contact 
hours with Welsh. €nglish is used as a medium of teaching other subjects in addition to being 
taught as a subject. School ‘contact hours’ with English are reinforced by contact hours 

outside the school, e. g. radio, television, cinema. „i 

(b) the higher status of English in the community. Acquiring a knowledge of English is essential 
for Welsh-speakers as it is the only official language and the only language used for 
administrative purposes even in areas where more than 75 % of the population use Welsh 
as a medium of social intercourse. Welsh is an appendage and a luxury that is not rea ly 
necessary for living a fairly satisfactory social life even in areas that are predominantly 

(c) Arising from (a) and (b) there is stronger motivation promoting the learning of English for 
both child and parent. 



Durina the period 1940-1960 as a result of war-time marriages and more mobility, a minority of 
English-speaking children came to attend many small rural schools in Welsh-speaking areas. 
Providing infant school education through the medium of both English and Welsh in accordance 









wSrt ’^*^1 •"<! miny tehoolt eontlnuxl to um 

EngIKh-tMikino hemaa In .a. *"*“*•*' of #10 prtunct of mmt puplla from 

•«<* c rcomattnc, Engli,h.,p„klng horn., normally 

within thrat to tlx montht of boginning to attond tchool 

STp^S»VZaS;tm uaually In 

SZaZl i^d 1 ,*Z^*'* ?'•” r“ "'*™“ *«"' ""«“•«••• vary 

aohitvamtnta In EnollZ^’!”''*'^ oqual to puplla attonding Engllth-madlum tehoolt In thtir 
raottmtntt In Engllth and In gtntrti tdueaticn In addition to boing bilingual. Soma Enollth- 

Zr “toTa“ lllZtr *"*•" “ cama to ;and“Z 

aalhuri,.!. . ^ *™“ P'^vota Walah-madlum nurtaiy tehoolt have boon 

attabllthtd to anablt ehlldran from Engllth-tpatking homat to gain knowtadgt of Walth at a 

Zr,lTh““'" ochool .t ago oMiv! otIJ a 

lha period toT’id “"’r P«"’*'V ooXoola attabllthad during 

tna parlod '^1955 to provida aariy aduettlon through tha madlum of tha mothar-tonoua for 

Z noTl “ W.l.h-.paaklng homaa, and tha aehooll 3 now 

a Za^Zn T h“* *° '"•'•X-*P«*Xlns homaa but tiao it tha only typa of tehool 

rrij;:EXbr,*z.*'*‘‘ ^"«"ah.aprmg p„pn.' 

In tueh tehoolt. irlthmttic la uaually taught through Engllth and contact hourl with Enollth ar. 
W oonfinad to tha taaching of Engllth la a aubjtct. Saeondary tehoolt art now b«nq MUbtihad 

Z1 fuhT.V“?' •" ““SXt through Engllth and aoma through Walah, not of naoaaalty tha 

iZand Zr bilingualltm aatabllahad at kindargartan 

IMI and davalopad In tha primary tchool la eonaolldatad and davalopad at aaoond.ry aZl 

^ iwiMIvaly infarlor poaltlon of Walth m tha Engllah-Walah bilingual partnarahip and lack of 

Z P«™-V "ohool Zeha™ may ba 

IZ>iZ'!*!]!i' ” “•*'"« Walth aa a aubjaet m primary 

In AA H that can ba ragardad aa ancouraging, lat aiona aatiafactory Taachara 

* t«®chino Welsh as ■ second" language 

from the beginning Irrespective of whether their pupils have had experience of learning WeiJh 

vmo have had aome primary achool experience of learning the language. 

On the other hand there is evidence that kindergarten preaenUtion of a second lanouaoa i. 

TavlSS b IT'"® 'Without exception. No atatiatical evidence 

to SI Z , ."T™ *'"’out caualng any dlaturttanca or ratardaZ 

to tha child txcopt In tha cata of (a) chlldtan of low Inttlligtnca. (b) children of Enollth-ioeaklna 
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The oiithratlon of early biltnguaiiam 

nuant bilinguallam appear, to be ichlavad with little conaciou. effort on tha part of tha child 

Zd P' •*o»l !• biffaranl from that of the home language 

Id v«.i.h i7? " 7 7 'X* pX"'*'* •’p'"*- Exparimantal use of Engliah 

^alah in a primary achool on altamata day. a. the aola medium of teaching haa alao prl 
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It letl than In a kindergarten where tha new language la uaed torary day and prograia In tha 

new ienguege la conafderably alowed but lead, in due couree to bilinguallam. 
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An •xp*rlm#nt In which pupilt below the age of eeven have been taught Weleh aa a aacond 
language for only 15 mlnutaa par day haa Indicated that even auch a limited attempt to Introduce 
young children to a aacond language la worth while. Pronunciation cauaaa little difficulty and the 
children raapond without any aalf-conaclouanaaa to language gamaa Introduced and played In 
th*; aacond language. They appear to break through the aacond language barrier before they 
raaiiza that they are learning a new language. Reproducing and uaing the aacond language 
appaara to be aa natural aa extracting thair axparianca and uaaga of the firat language. 

It la probable that motivation playa a vary prominent part In the auccaaa achieved In turning 
monoglota Into bilinguala In Walaa before they reach the age of aavan. In the early atagaa of 
achool Ufa the group to which they belong and the teacher aa ita leader are of paramount Impor- 
tance to them and they are motivated to conform to the lingulatlc naada of a aatlafactory member 
of that group. The group la what Jean Piaget might regard aa “a working modal" of the world for 
which they wlah to prepare thamaalvaa and they adapt thamaalvaa for living In that world by 
acquiring a new medium of lingulatlc axpraaalon. At an older age they are aware of the fact that a 
aacond language la not really nacaaaary for a aatlafactory aocial life and motivation la conaa- 
quantly reduced. 

Conduakma 

In the opinion of Profaaaor Wll llama the following conclualona on the early teaching of a aacond 
language arlaa from axparianca In Wales: 

1. The aoonar a child bacomaa bilingual the batter are hia chancaa of apaaking two languagaa 
aa a native apaakar in adult life. 

2. Spoclaliat teachers based on the ona-languaga-ona-parson principle appear to be getting 
batter raaulta than claaa teachers unless the class teacher uaas the aacond language axtan- 
alvaly, dalibarataly and purpoaafully outalda the time officially designated for it aa a aubjact 
on the achool timetable. 

3. Teaching a language aa a aubjact doaa not lead to fluency In It unlaaa auch teaching is supple- 
mented by the uee of the language as a medium of teaching acme other aubject(a) or aa a 
medium for acme aapecta of the aocial life of a achool In order to increaae the number of 
contact houre and uae the language aa a natural medium of communication. 

4. Parental goodwill towarda the language la a moat valuable, and maybe esaential, aaaat to the 
teacher and ahould be deliberately and Intenaively cultivated where the teaching of foreign 
languagee la to be made a basic component in the primary school curriculum. 
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Chipltr to 



8«oond (•ngutot ttaehing policy In •mtlltr linguittle eommunltitt 

Th« majority of languagaa in tha world ara ao raatrictad in circulation that for aduoational, 
cultural, political and commarcial raaaons tha vamaculars must ba supportad by a aacond 
tanguaga of intamational or intarragional atatus. Many of tha smallar linguistic communitias ara 
strongly awara of this naad and in ordar to sacura an affactiva command aarly language teaching 
is beginning to ba advocated in several of tha countries with such restricted language distri* 
button. For example, axparimants in early language teaching ara reported from Sweden, Danmark, 
Rnland, tha Nathariands, Bulgaria and Hungary. Under this heading we may also include those 
oountrlaa In which regional or national languages are developed side by aide vdth a common 
language of Inter-oommunication, for instance Hindi and English in India and Russian In the 
non-Ruaalan parts of the USSR. 

The following accounts Illustrate these developments. 

Buigaila 

In Sofia Russian Is taught in one nursery school for children between the ages of three and seven. 
The language is Uught partly through short lessons, and partly through games and conversation 
during walks. 

The lessons serve mainly for the introduction of new material. The youngest group have a daily 
leeson of ten to fifteen minutes, the intermediate group two lessons of twenty minutes each and 
the oldest group two lessons dally of 25 minutes each. Much use is made of games and pictorial 
material, including a puppet theatre. Simple poems and songs are learnt. A modified direct method 
Is In use. The mother tongue Is not excluded however; It is used mainly for checking and con- 
aolidstlng newly acquired material. (Der Fremdsprachenunterricht . . ., 1901) 

While this kindergarten Is unique in Bulgaria in teaching a foreign language, there is a society 
for modem languages which sponsors courses in foreign languages for young dilldren of pre- 
school age. The methods employed in these courses ara aimltar to those described for the kinder- 
garten. (Der Fremdsprachenunterricht . . ., 1961) 

Htaigary 

The teaching of foreign languages to children between the ages of eight and ten in the primary 

classes of the general school system has a history dating back to 1949 which can be divided into 

three stages. 

Stage l (1949-1953). During this period many primary schools started courses in Russian for 
years two, three and four; but for various reasons this work was soon abandoned. There was no 
accepted methodology, no appropriate textbooks or teaching aids were available. Teachera had 
no training for language teaching at this level. In most cases, the textbook for pupils of class five 
were used in classes two, three or four. As a result children merely went over the same ground 
again when they reached the fifth class. For all these reasons the teaching of languages at tha 
primary school was discontinued. 

Stage 2 (1952/53-1960/61). Following the failure of language teaching at the earlier stage few 
attempts were made to begin language teaching in the primary years. 

Stage 3 (from 1960('61 onwards). This period is characterized by a renewed interest in early 
language teaching. This time, however, the approach is made by means of carefully devised 
experiments in new schools and practice schools attached to teacher training colleges. 

Language teaching is begun In classes three or four. The number of lessons per week veries 
from one to three. But the language instruction is properly integrated into the time-table and the 
whole form participates. 

Various objectives are borne in mind. There are Russian courses at the fourth-year level Intended 
to ease the proper start in Russian In class five. But by and large the aim is to give diildren a 
facility and an experience in a language in order to raise the whole level of language learning 
In subsequent years. 
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Ac^ty m«thod« prtvaii: an oral approach, rtpotitlon and gamta. In tha firat yoar In gonorai no 
jwing or writings Inataad aonga. anacdotaa. dialogua. rapatition In chorua of aantancaa apokan 
by tha taachar. But thara ara alao aoma apaclai couraaa In which tha aim la to taach raading and 
writing tha Ruaalan languaga, ao aa to aaaa tha atari in tha following claaa. Thia la not a taxtbook 
couraa althar. Children writa Individual worda. and laarn to raad by ahifting moblla lattart and 
compoaing worda with thair halp. 

Tha raaponaa to thaaa claaaaa haa baan vary favourabla both among puplla and thair paranta. 
For tha achool yaar 1961/62 an axtanalon of thIa work la planned. A committaa haa baan formed 
to work out a plan for primary achoola with foreign languagaa. All thaaa achoola will have one 
major foreign languaga which may be Ruaalan. Engllah, French or iQarman, and, at a later ataga, 
alao Italian or Spanlah. Much ramalna to be dona aapaoiatly In tha development of approprlato 
taxtbooka and teaching matarlala and tha training of teaching ataffa for thia new kind of work, 
(latvin, c. p.) 



Nalharianda 

^ waa explained In an earlier chapter (chapter 1 . p. 1 1) the teaching of French in Dutch primary 
achoola haa an unuaual hiatory. The preaent aituation la aa followa: 

Foreign languagea are not Included In the curriculum of the primary achool (I. e. for puplla aged 
alx to twelve). For thoae puplla, however, who will have French in one or the other poat-primary 
oourae. French couraea are privately arranged by haada of primary achoola. the parenta or certain 
organlzatlona. They are given before or after regular achool houra and have to be paid for. 

Aa theae couraaa ara illegal and ara not controlled, there are no accurate atatiatical data on the 
number of puplla, teachera, the qualificatlona of the teachera, etc. The authoritlea ahut their eyea 
to ^e fact that the achoolrooma are uaed for theae private couraea. It can be eatimated that from 
20 % to 40 % of the tatal enrolment of primary achoola attend theae leaeona, given to puplla in 
tha laat two yeara of the primary courae (I. e. to the ten to twelve year olda) during two weakly 
parloda of 45 minutea. Tha main argument for thia Inatructlon la the wlah to facilitate the entry 
Into the aacondary achoola and to avoid that tha puplla are confronted there with too many new 
aubjecta at once which Include two foreign languagea. Moreover it la alao argued that French aa 

a Romance language la more difficult than the other compulaory languagea and therefore needa 
more time. 

Much crttlclam la voiced agalnat theae unofficial French couraea. Thua an enquiry by van Wllllgen 
in 1956 among aome 100 teachera In aecondary achoola ahowed that more than 50 % of theae 
toachera were oppoaed to thia preparatory Introduction of French and the remainder qualified 
their approval by apecifying certain conditlona about the character of thia teaching. The crltlclam 
la that the claaaea are often inexpertly handled by ill-qualified teachera, that the work la not auffl- 
clently fdjuiced to the age of the children and not Integrated into the primary courae. Moreover 
the choice of the children in the French claaaea la often based on grounda not relevant to 
language learning, auch aa the parenta’ aoclal or financial atatua. 

The poaalblllty of good language teaching at the primary level la recognized, provided methods 
appropriate to the age are employed. It ahould however be mentioned that the one and only 
experiment on language teaching In the primary achool which waa attempted In the Netherlanda, 
in the Arnhem area, failed, becauae It waa badly prepared and organized. Thia aeemed to Indicate 
that enthualaam la not enough. (Van Wllllgen c. p.) 

India 

The teaching of Hindi to children in what are uaually known as the non-HIndl speaking areas 
is beginning to demand more and more attention. Hindi Is learnt either as a compulaory language 
or as an optional subject at the secondary stage In nearly all the States that fall within the 
category of non-Hindi speaking areas. But in the following areas an attempt Is being made to 
teach Hindi already m the primary classes: (I) Punjab and Pepsu, (li) Orissa, (Hi) Andaman and 
Nicobar, and (Iv) Delhi. 

English Is taught as a second language In nearly all the States as a compulsory subject at the 
secondary stage. It Is started in the last year of the primary stage only in the State of Assam. 
But there are several schools all over the country, and especially In large tovms such as Madras. 
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Bombay. Calcutta, Dathl, Bangalora, ato., whara Individual aohoola provida, for ona raaaon or 
anothar, and particularly bacauaa of demand from paranta. inatructlon in Engilah In prtmaiy 
ciaaaaa. (Chari, c. p.) 



I 



la anothar country which falla Into tha praaant catagory of eommunitlaa. tta currant axparimanta 
In taachlng tanguagaa to youngar chlldran will ba tha aubjact of tha naxt chaptar. 
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CtMptor t1 



Erifllth without ■ hook: A Swtdith txptrimtnt 



bwn rtPOrt^rfrom 

pirtlcularly to thot* concerned with r..«. ^ ••x to be of intereet to many reedera and 

account of It In thie chapter.’) wparlmentatlon we ahall plve a aeparate 

Language teaching problema in Sweden 

r.®f^*"hrs!ironruZrt“? •*«' 

SUrtlnj from tha uiumptlon that languaga la laamad orally and that a youngar child la a h.».r 

?3oTa aram'oTl.*" ^ 

. . language training in the claeeroom, giving aounda by meane of recordinn. 

^ tha maaninga through altuatlonal picturaa. Thia ayatam ahLid ba ua^ durlnp th^firo^four 

*“*'* ^ ’ *'*'°“* * •"<* lh» hairof a aMclallv tflfnad 

r**u r"" “"* »' Ih* natural imitativa ability of puplla oMhat m 1 ind 

through tha uaa of audlovlaual alda tha lack of trolnad taachara for thildron S «,« 

ovarooma. Moraovar, tha picturaa and racotdinga would produoa In tha olaoaroom° aomathinn 
approaching the natural condlHona for learning a language I e direct aeeocietion fvitw ^ 

and auditor impraaalona. In addition, racLlnga^°o:ld "0^11 p“ 
repatitlone and, as was diecovered later, through the use of audiovisual alda the effeJt of thi» 

r:;i::irrm\“’ r.! t 

45'mmuto.°»r'!llrd‘^^^ • "•“•“'Y '» op*™'* with a maximum parlod of 

mlnutaa par waak. dividad into thraa waakly aaaalona of 1 5 mlnutaa aach In a alx-day timatabla. 

The preparatory experiment, 1057 

1!!**.*™??'°'^ axparlmant. four achoola In Stockholm naar tha Inatituta of Phonatloa, and In 

^d 5‘'!lf'P‘'*''-,™a maana that a total of batwaan W and 500 pupil," 

atrlpa and ta'oa r 4 cn"rdi' I" Iti* prallmlnary axparlmant conalatad of film 

atrlpa and tape-r*cordlnga. The film atrip had 211 pictures In 12 teaching sections The teoe 

i^ordlng waa 60 mlnutaa long, aqually dIvIdad into 12 taachlng aactlona of about flva mlnutaa 

haaxparlmant. Tha puplla and thair paranta wara laauad with tha aama Information ahaal Tha 
d^rant aactlona of tha aound film «rlp war, praaantad on, at a tlma. Tha pu^l^w ,n"h,ard 
tha aound film atrip for 16 mlnutaa thraa timaa a waak. Aa thraa aactlona a waak wata oommuni 

Dr. Goroech and Mr. Axelason frequently visited the achoola and made observations snH 

reactTonf’ ! was that the experiment had been aucceeeful. Encouraging 

f ! r t " * u teachers, parents and administrators. The experiment was 

teachj^ a^ Judgment of the experimenters. In agreement with the headmasters, 

teachera and repreaentativea of the school authorities they reached the following conclualona- 



2 • Boc^. by M. OorccH (,062). 
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1 • th* mtthod functlon«d w«ll from a tachnicti point of vltw; 

2. t^ puplia oraapad tha maaning of tha phraaaa and thay parcaivad and Imitatad many of tha 
phonamaa wall; 

3. tha mathod provad oaay to fit Into tha timatabla of tha aohoola; 

4. tha Impraaaion waa gainad that pupfla, paranta, taachara and haadmaatara wara anthualaatle 
and wantad tha axparimant to continua. 

Tha IMi axparimant 

• In 1^ tha axpartmant waa axtandad ao aa to Includa 40 claaaaa of children from tha firat to tha 
fourth year of achooling in aavan different achoola throughout Sweden; alao two apacial claaaaa 
for backward children took part. Tha material waa enlarged from 12 to 18 aactiona and a total of 
3 to picturaa. A careful lay-out plan defining tha aaquanca of ailant liataning, active repetition of 
phraaaa and ravlalon waa worked out. Tha favourable raaulta noted in tha preliminary axparimant 
wara confirmed in thia aacond phaaa of the atudy. 

A more careful evaluation of tha pupila* prograaa In pronunciation and Intonation by maana of 
aciantific procaduraa at tha and of tha axparimantal period lad to tha aomawhat unexpected con- 
clusion that pronunciation aa well aa undaratanding improved more rapidly tha older tha pupila 
^ra. Pupila of 1 1 yaara of age learnt more accurately and more quickly than tha aaven-yaar-olda. 
^though theae reaulta are far from final thay aaam to diaprova one of tha hypothaaea on which 
the axparimant waa founded, namely, that tha younger children learnt more affawivaly bacauaa 
of tha greater Imitative powara that are attributed to children in thair early yaara. 

In tha autumn of 1958 tha axparimantal work continued ataadily. Participating claaaaa repeated tha 
firat couraa, and a aacond couraa to follow tha firat waa produced. It waa planned that four 

couraaa ahould be developed, one for each of tha firat four yaara of achooling, gradually ad- 
vancing In difficulty. 

Dtvaiopmanta In 1980 

In 10^ the problem of tranaitlon had to bo faced by tho^' clasaee which wara now reaching 
normal English claaaea In the fifth achool year. A tentative approach to moating the difficultlaa 
waa made but thia problem la atill awaiting fuller investigation. 

In the aama year alao the axporimont was further consolidated by a formal agraamant between 
tha axparlmantara and the Board of Education. This secured co-operation between tha partici- 
pants and defined the role which each was to play in further work. 

Summary of tha axparimant in its present form 

The material for the axparlmont in its present form consists of four one-year courses. Together 
with the sound film strip the following material is issued: a stencilled or printed text, a plan of the 
coursea, and advice to the teacher on questions pupils are likely to ask. The pictures are simple 
outline drawings or simple colour pictures. For the recordings the speakers are native Englishman 
with southern English pronunciation. The speed of speech is alow but quickened towjBrda4h»^nd 
of each section and in leter sections. The fourth course consists of the twelve moat Important 
lessons of the three preceding courses with captions: thia Is the first time the pupil sees the 
written text. To make certain that pupils have understood key words and key constructions 'the 
teacher’s voice' has been introduced. This draws attention to difficult sounds and gives the exact 
meaning in Swedish of certain words or expressions when they occur for the first time. Thia voice 
also gives Instructions about winding back the film strip and repeating the phrases. Objective 
comprehension tests with multiple choice answers have been constructed and tests of pronun- 
ciation are in preparation. Much thought has been given to the arrangement of presentation and 
lesson sequence, as well as to the testing of results. 

Cop elusion 

Many problems and questions remain, among them the question of starting age,3) the amount of 



3) Although In Sweden seven Is sdministratively the earliest possible starting 
It may well be better to start at the age of five or even three. 



age, the view Is 



expressed that 




tlm« rtqulr#d for •ffoctlv* iMrning, th» kind of vocabulary and concepta to ba Introducad, tha 
praparation raquirad by tha taachar and tha intaraction batwaan aound and picturaa* 
Tha axparimant opana tha way to aolvlng aavaral of tha practical problama of teaching languagea 
to youngar children. It haa proved to ba of practical intaraat to aducatlontata, paranta and taachara 
In Sweden and haa arouaad attention In other countriaa. At praaant axparlmanta baaed on thia 
work are being conducted In Finland (at tha Swadiah School of Tampere), in Danmark (at tha 
Pedagogical inatituta of Danmark and at tha School of Redding, Jutland), at tha Centra Inter- 
national d'Etudaa P4dagogiquaa, S4vraa (in tha claaaaa tntamationalaa), in iaraal (School of 
Education, Hebrew Univaralty, Jaruaalam^. At the School of Applied Lingulatica at tha Univaralty 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, the material haa bean uaad aa a baala for diacuaalon on language teach- 
ing. In addition to ita practical intaraat, thla axparimant haa given riaa to many new Idaaa and 
hypothaaaa. 



4) See Cohen and Aronson, 1961. 
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CiMpItr 12 



Etriy languagt ttaching axparimanta in tha U.S.A. 

languages or languages of wide distribution such as Enoliah 
nch. Russian or Spanish are the principal means of communication the teaching of a second 
language to younger children has presented itself clearly as a matter of educational choice In 
a number of these countries the social, political, psychological and educational arguments have 

I!!’ * “'"™' l»v» bMn o.rrl.d out. Som. 

of th. vrark which was reportad from tha U.S.A., Franca, U.K. (England), tha Fadaral Rapubllc 

of Gannanir. Atgantina and U.S.S.R, will ba tha aubjacl of tha praaaii «xl tha following AaoZ! 

Foreign Languages In the Elementary Sdioola of the U.8 A. (FLE8)’) 

introduction 

The public elementary school in the United States normaliy includes aradee one to .iv m 
moat communitiea also includes a kindergarten of one year before grade 1. Grades 1 2 and 3 are 

iZema^ ^ ^ ® ® ' intermediate glades of the 

chirf f w a the school board or .chool committeeLa 

chief reaponaibility for educational policy and a superintendent of schools ia reaponaible for 

carrying out this policy, aaaiated by the principal of each school. The result of this local control 
!!hiT individual communitiea may decide whether or not to experiment with the 

eaching of foreign languages in the elementary grades. Aa the MLA eurveya show, a great deal 
of exper mentation has taken place and continues to take place. Despite a great and increaaino 

r^lTthan 5 TL* ^^® t°^®' ®i»mentary school population (not 

mor# than 5 %) Is yet Involved. 

‘7 "“'”™ •'•"'“"••'V «ohoola racalva Inalmctlon 

^ '“nguagea. In moat programmes all pupils In a given grade are given the 
pportunity to learn a second language. A few programmes, Including the famous Cleveland pro- 
gramme, select the better pupils for this extra work. 

History and current situation 

In ^ *^® century, it was common 

in commun ties with a heavy German population to include the teaching of Gerrnan in the elemen 

w . * ®'«P®''i"’®"tal teaching of French in the elementary grades began 

In Cleveland In 1922 and waa pursued sporadically in various places during the 20’s, 30’s. 40’s 

milfn 1’ ^^i® trend was given in 1952 by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, then U.S. Com- 

T‘ " Language Association of America also endorsed the 

pCe^SroleTuro^^ 

in nnhitr °1 1® hss Increased rapidly 

a ooL ?Jll *'®®" "’®^ ^ 8°"ie success and 

t f®"‘J''e As some programmes are discontinued because of the lack of qualified 

teachers or because of inadequate support from the community of the school board administra- 
tion. other programmes in greater numbers are begun, many of them In turn doomed to die for 

the same reasons. 



1) Thit account (apart from aome minor modificallona) la baaed on and oartlv taken v«rh.Hm TZ 

by Prof...or T. And.ra.on of th. Un.v.r.Ity of T.x« (And.ra.on c pTFor^blC^^^^^ 

Con.ult . 1.0 And.r..on (1953), Birkm.Iar (1900). Alkonl. and Brophy (1901). Braunlg (Wl) .nd L.3n (SH.’ 
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Th« prevailing opinion Is that children learn languages better and more easily than adolescents 
and adults and that the place to start Is in the elementary school. In practice, however, this adds 
to the cost of education, and even in those communities which are able to bear the extra coat 
there Is a dirth of qualified teacher^' and uncertainty about the beat teaching procedures. 

U.S. language teaching finds itself then in a transitional stage, believing in the advantages of an 
early start in language learning but unable as yet to solve the many practical problems connected 
with such a vast programme. Informed opinion is certain that the traditional foreign language 
instruction has been altogether inadequate in U.S.A. beginning as it does at about grade 9 
(age 14) and continuing for the vast majority of students for only two years. Something much 
more effective is required by the times. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 has focused attention on the need for more speakers 
of the common languages (Spanish, French, German) and for greater knowledge of the leas usual 
languages (such as Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Portuguese). World War II and the years 
following have served to make Americans increasingly aware of their deficiencies in communi- 
cating with their neighbours abroad, (see Parker, 1962). At the same time, in Andersson's 
view, they are as a people convinced that knowledge of languages and an improvement In 
other means of communication must be achieved if humanity is to have any hops of realizing 
the two main objectives of our time, that is, freedom from war and freedom from want. The 
surveys of the Modern Language Association reveal that most programmes have been under- 
taken without adequate preparation. In some cases but by no means always a committee of 
teachers and interested citizens will study the total situation and present a report to the school 
board. Such reports usually reveal an active and even an overwhelming interest on the part of 
parents In having their children learn a second language. This initial enthusiasm is often enough 
to Initiate a programme. There may be a teacher available or indeed in a larger community several, 
but these teachers are not necessarily well qualified. Indeed they are rarely trained to do this 
kind of teaching, for there exist in the country only a handful of universities which prepare com- 
petent elementary school teachers of modern foreign languages. Even when they are prepared, 
there exists no clear-cut provision for certifying or licensing them to teach. These facts plus the 
great mobility In the U.S.A. population make for a lack of continuity and progression in American 
elementary school language programmes. 

A considerable number of foreign language teachers in the elementary schools are native 
teachers, but this fact In Itself is no guarantee of good l 'aching. For many native speakers of 
foreign languages lack training in guiding children, and are unfamiliar with American schools. 
There Is also a danger that such teachers, though not they alone, will regard language as writing 
rather than speaking. 

There exists In U.S.A. a difference of opinion as to whether the classroom teacher or a specialist 
should be used to teach a foreign language. Classroom teachers have the advantage of knowing 
children better and having greater familiarity with the school procedures, but too often also lack 
an adequate knowledge of the language to be taught. Specialists are more likely to know the 
language adequately but too often are unsuccessful with children and unfamiliar with school 
practices. 

The pros and cons of early language teaching in elementary schools 

In the United States a great majority of educators and of the general public are convinced of the 
theoretical advantage of starting language learning early. However, many educators are deterred 
from beginning such a programme because of the extra cost, because they feel the curriculum is 
already overcrowded, because of the lack of qualified teachers and because of their uncertainty 
as to the best way to conduct such a programme. Enthusiasm is sufficient to outweigh these 
reservations in many communities. 

Assessment 

Only in very recent years has there been any significant evaluation of FLES progiammes in the 
United States. In 1955 a programme of French was re-introduced into the University of Chicago 
Elementary School under the direction of Harold B. Dunkel and Roger A. Fillet. This programme 
was conceived in experimental terms and there has been a progress report at the end of each 
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. d.or.. p™b.b,;„t <» 

With maximum fluency and accuracy of oronunciatinn ^ *u ^ ^ foreign language 
«udy, FLES maba. a c„„.r,bur u^a ' 

- irrxx' a: w^' hra'?„ra::r •' *• p“p" 

hour, of oontaot with th. fano7aor,h,»^^ . ™ «>» bool" of aotual 

.0 aom. of tha «.Than ;Tfa« T 

.crd::rar.:u^:ro:r 

<b,rd ,r.da, w,.h rranoh and 

of thi. programnt. raa^ tha «bo hava had tha axparlancc 

aam. I.nguaga, thay ara aaaignad to an Enriohad U^guaga plnar^a "V" 

enables them in the tenth orade to inm the thi ,j i i * ® transitional course which 

high achool atudanta who bagin thi°r lanou.nL i , In tha maantima 

grada at tha aaoond hTgh aSol avL in wha L «>» >«"* 

raault of oarrtui avaluaL traditional Languaga Pattarn. A. a 

in tha Traditional Languaga Pattarn gLoup aLantouoh h. °' «''™ 

In the Enriched Language Pattern had haH troi . ^ ^ ® ^o^inger . . . Pupils 

XTt i:rzzz. rCthraiLt r t ^ ™ 

a^^dy^n additional aubjaot. Th.a poaalblllty la not opan to tha p*::: fr^rtlltloSn^LLj: 

^pLnLLrrrd rraat: rrrn"ro?r""? 

laachar unfamiliar with Spanlah by maana nf t«i *be guldanca of a claaeroom 

olallat. and apokan by naZL Thi. ZrammL “ ° P™Parad by ape- 

taachara of Spanlah. Johnaon. Floraa Ellfaon and Rlaabrn^zW ha 

preliminary reports that so far hnve haan le ^ ^ have shown In the last of three 

cialist teachers attains significantly euperiorslreV^n' aTltprnl*'® hr'' 

scores of the group taught by TV and tape ranged from J 94 o/ o the 

the group under specialist instruction and in some pTrts ^ the tests 1 LL ®®°^®® ®“®'"®^ ^y 
means of the two groups were not sianifir«nt Thio o I u *®®*® *^® '^'*^®''®ttces between the 

ably preferable to audiovisual aids, twching with the'hflo oVt^ ^ ‘®^°^®'’ '® "’®®®t''‘- 

high s^ndard of attainment, in conditTont^r a ^ 

Street. eJeton^^rML^al^^^^^^^^^^^ 0^0"^^'^^^ ® 

MrL”siat ‘®uXrpLly by 

teachers In grades 4, 5 and 6 Dr Raloh Pn ^ Instruction by the classroom 

r..ponslbla?or.ha .xperLlnfLl daamtand T '’®®" 

ora fha moa. ln.araa.ln» oonclualona from ,ha aumr. 

2) See Dunkel and Plllet, 1858, 1957, 1959. 

3) See also Ellison et el (i960) and Johnson et al (1961). 

4) For particulars on Parlons franfals see chapter 19 below, p. 60. 
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“The total fluency of children Cthe combined score on comprehension, pronunciation and 
dialogue) was affected by differences in the fluency of the teacher. The classes directed by 
moderately fluent teachers obtained statistically significant highei mean scores than those 
directed by non-fluent teachers. 

“Differences in kind of follow-up practice produced differences in tctal fluency. Practice 
directed by the teacher, whether by moderately fluent or non-fluent teachers, yields higher 
mean scores than practice based on use of tape-recordings taken from the sound-track of the 
television programmes." 

"Not only did teacher-directed practice yield better fluency scores, but it also produced better 
comprehension of spoken French than did practice based on the tape-recordings . . . 

"The results corroborate an earlier recommendation that televised instruction alone, without 
regular follow-up work by the classroom teacher, yields inadequate levels of achievement, 
particularly in comprehension and spontaneous usage of French." 

Ralph C. Gelgle, Superintendent, Beading Public Schools, Reading, Pennsylvania, in a study 
entitled "Foreign Language and Basic Learnings" (1957) seeks to determine whether the Intro- 
duction of language instruction in the elementary school has an adverse effect on the learning 
of other subjects. He reaches this cautious conclusion: "the above is limited evidence and no 
belief is held that the evidence at this time provides an answer in finality to the question posed 
at the outset of this section. The evidence presented does argue in its limited way that the foreign 
language programme has not harmed the basic learnings programme." 

The need for reeeardh 

J. B. Carroll has repeatedly stressed (1960b, 1960c) the need for more and better research and 
experimentation in foreign language instruction. In an article entitled "Foreign Languages for 
Children: What Research Says", Carroll (1960c) points out the need to answer the following 
questions: Do children learn languages faster? When should FLES begin? How important are 
individual differences in foreign language aptitude? What are the long-term effects of FLES? What 
are the effects of FLES on other subjects? What are the most effective instructional techniques 
for FLES? 

In the concluding chapter of their book French in the Elementary School, Dunkel and Pillet (1962) 
point out tiw need of tests to measure accurately the achievement of FLES pupils, the need of 
a greater mass of care, jlly prepared materials of all sorts to enrich and vary FLES instruction, 
the need of a grammar to summarize the usage which has been acquired by direct imitation and 
to make foreign language learners aware of the structure of the language involved. Better ways 
of determining the individual pupils’ readiness for FLES are needed and of determining what kind 
of FLES programme an individual pupil is ready for; there is also a demand in U.S.A. for much 
more research on the psychology of language learning and on the effectiveness of various 
methods and procedures. 

To these Andersson would add the need for investigating more thoroughly the difference between 
in-schooi and out-of-school learning and experimentation in various forms of out-cf-school learn- 
ing and a carefully conducted experiment sponsored by Unesco on the International Nursery 
School idea which he suggested in his article on “The Optimum Age for Beginning the Study of 
Modern Languages" (Andersson, 1960).^) 



5) See eleo Andersson, 1961. 
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Exp«rimtntt in Franen 

Th# ItMhing of Engiioh In oomo primory oohoolt In Paris and tha Paris rtglon^ 

l^f •*P*rimsntad with tha tasching 

of *ha Inspactor for Foraign Lsngusgas In tha Salna 
*■ ***c[‘*'^w«r* nstiva English spaskars, I. a. studants from U.SA. U.K. or tha 

Commonwtalth who had coma to Franca at aaalatanta. In tha firat yaar (1®56-57) tha 

^ootlnuBd With four In 1957-58. six In tha following 
^®59-60. By 1961 soma fifty classas ranging from Cours Aldmantaira (7-8 yoar 
M pupils) to Cours moyan (for pupils sgad 10-11) wars In oparstlon In various bo-t’ and girls’ 
acnoola and ona mixad school. 

Efforts v^ra mada to banafit year by year from tha axparlanca of tha preceding year and to 
^Ify the work accordingly. By 1959 sufficlant data had bean collected to establish a 
dafinita and progressiva schema of work suitable for young language iaamars. Throughout tha 
^r lod of the axparlmant tha teachers regularly wrote diary notes on their work, first on a dally 
Msls. and from 1957-58 fortnightly. Tha classas ware frequently observed by tha Inspectors and 
tape recordings ware mada of tha progress of the pupils. Furthermore there ware regular meet- 
ings with the Inspectors at which tha axpariancas of tho assistants ware discussed and auo- 
gestlons offered for further teaching. ^ 

Each class had about two or three weakly lessons of twenty minutes to half an hour. These 
lessons had to be accommodated within the existing timetable. Moreover the English assistants' 
own studies made It necessary to concentrate their teaching at the beginning of the week. Con- 
^uently there were gaps of about four or five days between each group of weekly lessons. 

The language was taught entirely through an oral approach. Lesson work was based on centres 

°L. songs and poems. For example by 1959 a number of little 

aketches had been worked out offering each a vocabulary Increment of three to five words and 
two new sentence patterns. The sketches consisted of simple dialogues between the teacher 
er>d a little teddy bear. The procedure was as follows. First, the teacher spoke both parts, then the 
pupils Joined In and. finally, the pupils performed the sketch Independently. The lesson unit was 
TOmpleted by s game or a sketch In which the new elements were given additional practice 
Currently the aim In work of this kind Is to teach 95 words and 52 patterns In the first yesr with 
the addition of 63 words and 50 patterns In the second and a further 56 words and 33 patterns In 
the third yesr. In other words, the pupil should have a total vocabulary of 214 words and 135 
pstterns by the time he reaches the first year of his secondary school. 

The whole course In the primsry school Is looked upon as preparatory to the more systematic 
study of the language at the secondary stage of education. Difficulties were encountered. These 
csn be sttrlbuted partly to the lack of accepted techniques of teaching languages at this level and 
partly to the lack of experience on the part of the young aaalatanta who acted aa teachera. 

^e best stsrting age has been found to be year two of the elementary course (for pupils aged 
8-9). A lesson length of twenty minutes to half an hour Is considered a maximum. Children 
Mowed excellent response to the sketch-type lesson with a stock chsracter (’teddy besr’). 
The teaching of the beginners’ classes was undoubtedly highly successful. In the second- 
snd third-year groups results are less definite. Differences In ability become apparent and the 
teacher’s tssk Is made more complex by the Inevitable arrival of pupils from other schools who 
have not had a year of English - children Increasingly demand explanations of a grammatical 
kind and want to write down what they hear. In short, this has been a valuable experiment which 
can be regarded as worth continuing with adjustments suggested by past experience.^ 



1) Thls^lon la |>Mad on notaa auppliad by M. Paul FSraud. (FSraud, o. p.) 8m alao FAraud risen ’ 

3) The d. at pour I. Dieualon dJ FranU (SiEmF) Ho^ in «.dlovlau.l 
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^ tMching of Engilth at tha nuraary aefiool iaval 

•c»wol.*) tn tha Paris adhoolI'hVwrr^a^^^^ "‘"’•'y ** 

•chool agraad to Introduce English axoarlmerntn! ^856 whan tha principal of a nursery 

y**r olds). For about half an hour a day nursery actlvm«.ir°^ ° **"'°*^ *'* 

English period the teacher talked only in Enaliah r r H conducted In English. During this 

^..r -Th.. . w.n, 

dramatlaatlon and puppet work or told ■ famtii.r * i ^ ^ ). made use of 

Numry rhym.. In EnBll.h and Eng'ah .ong rKorda Z^lZTc'^'TSi*’ *’ ®""' 

was so encouraging that It was followed bv anothar m • J!» ^ one-year experiment 

work after a successful year in tha nur«a«l^ j j * *o^ool. In this case the English 

followed up by English work In the flT7ea?lT^ the one descrlbed^wss 

The work la now continued In the ^cond !wr"I/^h\ *1""' *" •••'«•"*- 

made to Introduce reading and wrltlno En^liah Th^ *"'* ^•Slnnlnga haye been 

™i... . nu.6.. of qu...,Z co^X"., 

foreign language Into nursery education” about the rioht Lri Introduce a 

effects of such teaching. ' ® ^ teacher, and about long-term 

otherwise French-speaking nlTery^) ?h^ '• t-ught In an 

English-French bilingual teaching of the school Itself ll tht^" " '* to the 

teaching’ English but on providing an Enollah atmo. h * ° *** omphasls Is not on 

malerlsl which will have the effect of lmmer”slna tha ^iw otlmulstlng English 

th. tim. ..,d. for EnglloC* ’ Ing 

aware Of being confronted with another language learn to*unde*ratand**''^H*" being fully 

well. Thus one mother one day complained tha? har dT to epeak remarkably 

leasona. but three weeks later fhe same mothe^r i^Dorted“thit*t ^"8"®^ 

.n.oduc.5v.:rr::cr.:nrrrr^^^ i:rr r- r '• 

In the Eeole Active Bllingue children beoln raadinn^P T l ! '* ‘^®^®’'® 

«h00l ataga. Thay laam!o raad fZ* TaLlZ * 1 *• "“™"y 

•ohool (amging, palming, craftwork, dancing^' a, c. Tft EngKmZ'^^*? 

noon programme while the mornlno la davotad t« ^ Inatructlon) continue as an after- 

The reading of English Is Introduced only when the chlldran'^l'i'"' 'n«tructIon Including reading. 
0«neral principle la that the teaching of the aacond i ^ •’re*dy read French fluently. The 

tongua activltlaa. Conaaquantly tha raadina of Enolilh *’* * "'“■’’•f- 

..ka I, I. a. a yaar aftar tha raaLg o ™ ^=1 Nn ’™'l T 
la maintalnad thraughout tha prlman- yaarT m th«T. P™"* 

apaaking akilla oomparabla to thoaaVohildran tauahnn 7"”*"' ^onoh- 

tha background of Engllah chlldran la lntroduZ°in tha Enol?.7 7"°''"®“*' Soma 

final atagaa of primary aducatlon tha chlldran acquira aoaclL kn'”'? a '*’* 

apaaking oountrlaa,thalrtradltlona,gaography and hlatoo-fl '“"'•"'"'0 Engllah- 



p: :r.rp:rr;'.7:ch7.S'.t:,^ 

0».r.l. ThI. work h« Iri to th. prrtoctl7tl".i Toil™ " '' l“W«i>r- 

rtf#r#nc# to Lonjartt and Danla. chaptar 19. p. aS balow. ^ chlldran; for particulara aaa tha 

3) Baaad on LdandrI and FSraud (1962). 

4) Baaad on Information racalvad from Mm« R r r^^u n., , . 

da Parla". (Cohan, c. p.) ’ ’ ’ Ecola Activa Bllingua ’'Ecola Intamatlonala 

8) 8aa chaptar 18 balow for furthar data on this school. 
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Exptrimtntt In th« Fndtrti Rt public of Germany^) 

In FtdertI Germany the teaching of Engllb.-i in the majority of the Linder and of French in two 
ia a wideapread practice from the firat year of aecondary achoole and the fifth grade of the 
elementary achoola upwarda. Aa a reault many children, and in aome areaa all. have the oppor- 
tunity to learn at leaat one foreign language from about the age of eleven. Thia apread of language 
teeohing among the whole of the achoolgoing population la largely an outcome of developmenta 
alnoe the aeeond world war. It waa realized aoon after the war by German educatlonlata that the 
German language had loat aome of Ita International preatige and that a knowledge of foreign 
languagea waa of greateat Importance to German poatwar reconatructlon.^ 

Syetematlc experlmenta in the teaching of a foreign language to younger children have been 
mainly reatricted to a project In Kaaael (Heaae), vrhich began in 1960 with two claaeea and a total 
of 60 puplla. In the following year It waa extended to Include 7 claaaea with 10 teachera and 
246 puplla. For the year 1062-63 a further extenalon la envieeged to approximately ten achoola 
with 16 to 18 claaaea or 360 puplla. 

The teachera taking part in thia experiment have quallficationa In Engllah and have already 
taught Engllah to older claaaea. They have formed a diacuaaion group to exchange viewa and 
experiencea arlaing from thia work, to conalder queatlona of method and to atrengthen their own 
lingulatic competence. 

Argumenta for the experiment were twofold. On payehological grounda, it waa thought that a 
nine-year-old la a better language learner than an older child. On grounda of educational orga- 
nization It waa argued that the Introduction of the firat foreign language In the third year of 
aohooling would make It practicable to begin a aeeond foreign language in the fifth year and for 
thoae children who learn only one foreign language the early atart would provide a aufficlently 
long period of lartguage work to make the learning of the language really effective. 

The methoda uaed in thia experiment are predominantly oral and direct and, aa far aa poaalble, 
baaed on play aituatlona, dialogue, role play, mime, puzzlea and queatlon-and-anawer gamea. 
Alao aonga, rhymea, poetry, choral apeaking and Gouin aerlea are Introduced. Little conaecutive 
written work la done at the beginning of the couraea. Puplla uae large painting booka and draw 
picturea with aubtitlea. Felt boarda and wall picturea have alao been employed. Grammatical facta 
are practlaed rather than explained. No homework la given, nor la any of the uaual marking of 
work done. Aa textbook one of the Beacon Reader aerlea (London: Ginn & Co.) with the appro- 
priate workbook haa been tried; aome claaaea have uaed Brighter Engllah by M. Direder 
(Qarching: Helde Verlag). 

It waa found that frequent changea In the technique of teaching were neceaaary to overcome 
fatigue In the children. Half an hour’a work per day haa come to be regarded aa the maximum 
ieeeon length In the early atagea. Latere normal teaching period aeema appropriate. 

Aa far aa can be aald at preaent, the early atart la valuable, but whether it juatiflea a re-organlza- 
tion of current practice for aH achoola, I. e. that Engllah ahould generally be atarted In the third 
year Inatead of latar, la atlll an open queation. To answer It the experiment muat be continued 
for a longer period. According to the available bvidence it aeema likely that the early atart will 
Justify itself.^ 



1) BMtd on Information auppiltd by tha Kaaaal group on aarly languaga taaching, undar tha chalrmanahlp of 
Profaaaor Q. Pralaalar (Praiaalar, o. p.). 

2) 8aa Sohnaldar (1967) and Maga dar framdan Spraohan (1962L Oppoaltlon to tha apraad of languaga Inatruction 
In Oarmany la diaouaaad In a wail documantad racant artiola which makaa a raaaonad plaa for univaraal taaohing 
of foraign languagaa in all typaa of achoola. (Doyd, 196Q. 

3} For a daaorlption of a bilingual aohooi In Barlln aaa diaptar 18 balow, pp. 80— 6t. 







Chapter 15 

Exparimtntt In th« Unitad Kingdom: England^) 

UwigMigo tMchlng in English schools 

In England a distinction has to bo msds bstwosn locsl authority (county) schools (ths "Ststs 
ayatsm") and Indspsndsnt (a. g. preparatory and Public) achoola (tha "Indapandant aystam"). 

In tha Stats aystam a foreign language Is normally not taught In primary schools. The convention 
la to start the firat foreign language (usually French) at the beginning of the secondary school 
course, In particular In secondary grammar schools where French Is taught In four- or five-year 
oouraes leading to the first public examination, the 'O’ (Ordinary) level of the General Certlflcata 
of Education. A small number of pupils continue their language work beyond this level In a further 
course lasting two or three years and leading up to the ‘A’ (Advanced) level of the General 
Certificate of Education. For the majority of grammar school pupils contact with a foreign lan- 
guage, however, ceaeee after the ‘O’ level examination, I. e. at the age of sixteen or eo. Further 
language work Is possible, but It must be taken up voluntarily through evening classes or In 
private study. 

Since the 1944 Education Act foreign languages have been Increasingly taught also In other types 
of secondary schools (secondary modern, comprehensive and technical schools). It Is estimated 
that at present about half of the population of children In secondary modem schools learn a 
foreign language. But all this takes place within the accepted convention of language learning 
at the secondary stage, I. e. from about twelve upwards until the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

In the Independent system there Is a long established tradition of language learning from an early 
age. In preparatory schools (for pupils aged 7 to 12 or 13) Latin Is frequently taught from seven 
upwards by drill methods rather In the style of old-fashioned arithmetic teaching, and — except 
In some — there has been a tendency to apply similar methods to French. This work has never 
acted as an encouragement to the Introduction of languages Into the State primary system. For 
example, children coming from the former State elementary schools (now primary schools) Into 
grammar schools were frequently Joined by children who had already had two, three or more 
years of French In their preparatory schools, and It was found that those who were beginners In 
French at the secondary level quickly reached the same standard as their contemporaries from 
the preparatory schools. Moreover the linguistic performance among those who have been 
through the Independent system (preparatory and Public schools) Is not superior to that which 
haa been aquired by pupils In the State system In spite of the earlier start and the longer period of 
language learning In the Independent system. Consequently the start of a foreign language at 
the beginning of the secondary course, I. e. at the age of twelve, has been widely accepted as 
right In English education. 

Foreign languages In primary schools 

The need for a better knowledge of foreign languages Is recognized In England today. The view 
that English people are notoriously bad linguists Is no longer accepted complacently. Outmoded 
methods, a stultifying examination system and too little time spent on language learning are often 
blamed for the low standards. A frequent criticism Is the poor spoken command of the foreign 
language after four or five years of study. 

As a result these criticisms educators have become Interested In recent experiments In early 
language teaching. In principle the teaching of languages In primary schools was given official 
approval In a Ministry of Education pamphlet on the teaching of modem languages published In 
1956 (Ministry of Education, 1956). But as late as 1959 a Ministry publication on the work of the 
primary school expressed Itself with extreme caution about attempts to Introduce languages In 
the curriculum of the primary school (Ministry of Education, 1959). 

Since then, there has been a considerable change In the climate of opinion. In a number of areas 



1) Although this report refers mainly to England, the tendenolea outlined In It apply by and large to the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Information baaed on notea by Mlaa. A E. Adame (o. p.) and H. H. Stem (o. p.) and others 
Hated below. For Wales see chapter 9 above. 
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•tag® of this •xp«rim«nt took plac® In th« sDrlno an*dt *** P“P"* ^ primary achooi aga. Th# firat 
Ktllarmann. taught Franch to a apaclally aalactad of igei. A billnoual taachar. Mra. 

f good intalllflanca and ability, who had (^!allflad **" ®"**‘ ^0 *o 1 1. 

Saptambar of that yaar. In a plaaaantly^altuatad Lh««i*r'* 8ri'««>*'' •choola In tha city 

Mrs. Ktiltnmann was auppliad with i i i * flood rtaldontlal part of Loada 

f-n, Franca, and •"<* or^ad* 

prying In langth from 40 minutaa to 1’/, hou^ **‘®*’*"0 P^^odc 

of tha axpahn^nt hava Vaan am^oyad In both tha firat and aacond atagaa 

praaantad with tha writtan word In tha Mrly waakr^'ftvlh ^ P0P«a ®ra not 

complata aaquanca of aounda. I. a. aa a phnaa or aantinr. ®^ ••"Cuaga unita aa a 

normal apaad of apaach la uaad by tha i « *• *"<fvldual worda (tha 

•nvalvlng tapa racordar and 

gamaa. aonga. acting, ao that aantancaa in tha ^ ^ ^ “** ®^ •ct'^itlaa auch aa 

pupil la involvad: ( 5 ) tha uaa of tha languaga aa J mwn*"*/*'***** *° altuatlona In which tha 
aubjacta. auch aa hlatory. gaography arShmatiJ . w * of communication in laaming othar 

axeapt what can ba axplainad In tha languaga- (7) work ^noT'in th ''1^“*"^ ”® ^®"”*' Grammar. 

Wrt of aach day in achooi. ao that tha chlldra^ ira awkad^n th ? * * «®®*'d*f*b'a 

Obaafvara who viaitad tha claa. .^.7,^ *a languaga. 

notad In particular (1) tha fluancy and ac^uraTof ‘ohiavamant. Thay 

ability to undaratand Franch apo^an rapidly (S^thafr Intonation. (2) tha chlldran'a 

quaatlona. (4) thair wida vocabulary which waa not ennft 7?** 7 *^***^ Franch and to anawar 
rangad ovar tha chlldran'a actlvitlw ouWd7!ch^i ^TfT) ^ clararoom but 

tha chlldran. auccaaa to thia high laval of motivation among 

3IlJard*o^^ atartad In March 1962. la that. 

^e:::7orr.r 

aama llnaa aa Mra. Kallarmann did In tha firat 8taoe F!!a77 along tha 

tha city had baan aalactad for tha taachino of French 1 1 achoola In differant parta of 

of Franch aach waak. Again uaa wVa mt^a®oMh,^^^^^^ ^oura 

taata in Fabruary and antranca to tha aacondarv adiloi in S" 7 u* •<=*^ool aalectlon 

to alavan yaara old and want on to grammar or moHe ambar. All thaaa pupila wara tan 
^ool Italian waa atartad with a clSo7ZeZZTdT '®^har 
Italian by attanding avaning claaaaa. ^ * taachar who originally had laamt 

P*- tha axparlmant. Howavar. 

^ mora fraquantly amployad. AcHvitlaa Inchjdld 7!^ *° '■'0^*^®*'^ '^'•d out. Tavor Alda 

^aa. It haa baan found, accord wall with tha activlty'ma^hS'^* h.^y*^*^**' *°"®* *"'* drawing. 

2) BM9%d on Information tuppliad bv Mr n u u Ti 

T^cn-. Chief Eduoetlon OfffoJr. Le^de (AiSjlna of Leede. Mr.. M. Kellemwnn. and Mr Q 

3) The flrrt fertniflht In the flret .tege expUUent ' P-‘ Foundetlon. o. p.; Teylt. 
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I— thin tvertflt Inttlligtnci binifit t grMt dial from thMt linguigt claaitt and laam 
auccaaafully. 

Othar axparimanta 

Up and down tha country a numbar of aimilar taaching axparimanta In primary achoola ara 
taking placa and an Incraaaing numbar of local education authoritiaa ahow Intaraat In atarting 
a foreign language In their primary achoola. Raporta racaivad Include achoola In Lancaahira. 
Warwlckahlra. Surrey and Waat Suaaax. A new axparlmantal audioviaual couraa .by Mary 
Glaagow, recently publlahad.*) waa baaed on work under tha guidance of Mr. S. R. Ingram with 
pdrMry achool children In London from tha age of eight. Tha Brltlah Bilingual Aaaoclatlon 
whim haa advocated an early approach to foreign languagaa for many yaara haa recently laauad 
taaching notaa on Teaching French In Primary Schooia.*) 



4) For particulars see chapter 19 below, p. eo. 
6) For particulars tee alto chapter 19, p. 09. 
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Chaptor II 

Exparimants in Argantfna 

1'"' *' '^* *»• •'* •"'* "•« "’o™i"g or 

I. I ^ ••van years before starting their secondary education. Primary education 
oo^n^mpuleory and State controlled. The curriculum la the seme for ell primary .choole In the 

^ noi taught at all In the primary schools. It was then that a few 

P^t school, were etarted where children, attending clasee. morning and aftlm^n w.« oivl^ 

•"- 

^ “* " *“ '•'ought lh« wiWng until pupils htd rasdwd 

'•"““•"I* *“•" thlMrsn In ATismlns for . long tlms- 

Children boginning, itsrUng In the kInderSsrtsn! 

« ^ r« ,! •‘>0“' tb™* hours end Spsnish in the morning. 

slic7lMr7« IsJl e^'llli M ° "* ••''•" •"f ho^ bssn tsught 

! •«m English for six years three times a week for periods of forty-flve mlnutei 

^ctly the same length of time that would be devoted to the teaching of a forelg^lanouaae In a 

primary school. They go to a primary school either In the morning or In the afternoon ^whlch 

h**" primary school. This 

,choo|_ * contrary, moat of them are excellent pupils at 

^ »• Cultura IngLea receive .peclal training at varlou. t.ach«a* 

ts^^lnU^^sTontn'gurg^*" "•'"'"g 

rf'EnUlUr* Z “'*• P“' th* gffd "'•'•rl.l for . fim oou™, 

of English worksd out by Mr, Ronsid Mackin of ths School of Applied Linguistics Edlnburoh Thi. 

Sr T* ^ ^ 'yC™ .Xg“ n.™s 

psopls, sskmg simple ,u.stlo°s, T*” "'"’"•'’"'g -'“Ion* b«ws«t 

St7srr™rhr7.hrT.r.‘b^^^^^^ ohlldr.n .|..m to say things 

That la Tom. 

He la a boy. 

He la my friend. 

That la hla dog. 

, , , lt'« brown and white, etc. 

la normal for them before they.can answer; "What'a this?" 

tongur taZr"" '"'“"•“O''* •"O •uPPOrt «»'' 
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Chapter 17 



UngutQt ttaching •xparlmantt In Sovlat nurttry tchoolt 

In tha USSR two kinds of axparlanca ara ralavant to tha present discussion: (1) the teschlng of 
Russian as a second language in those republics of the Federation In which the prlnclps language 
la one of the nstlonsl languages of the Union, or conversely the teschlng of the national 
as a second language In a Russian-medium school. In either case the second language Is normally 
taught from the first or second grade upwards. (2) the experimental teaching of a foreign language 
at the preschool level in nursery schools, especially In Leningrad.') 

According to Ginsberg 0960) who has reported on this work, teaching a foreign language to 
preschool children is not a regular practice, but an experiment and a subject for 
because, as she rightly points out, the literature on language teaching la divided on the val^ of 
an eady stert > 1^7 thS^ nursery sd^ools in Leningrad carried out -pedments In the te.^ 
of foreign languages to preschool children at the Instigation of the Departments of Foreign 
Unausges and Preschool Education In the Herzen Teacher Training Institute. 

The children who were five to six years old belonged to the Intermediate and senior groups of the 
nursery school. Their foreign language activities lasted half an hour a day thwe times a wmIc 
T he size of the experimental groups ranged from 13 to 15 In one to 28 and 30 In another. The 
success of the experiment seemed to be unaffected by the size of the group. 

Basic principles of method had to be worked out by preliminary discussion and 
perience. Thus It was soon discovered that the attention of five- to slx-yeaijolds would p y 
shift and that they would tire quickly of formal repetitive wod<. but that they could learn the 
sounds and syntax of a foreign language with remarkable ease. It was therefore decided base 
the foreign language lessons on play activities, to create artificially an approxlrnatlon of the 
conditions under which a child loams his native language and to avoid grammatical ®xplanatlori. 
On the question of whether It would be possible to teach children separate words or whether all 
the work should be based on the sentence as the elementary unit, opinions wore divided. It was 
therefore decided to experiment with different approaches to this problem. Two of the nursery 
schools - one teschlng French, the other English - employed a mixed method of Introducing 
whole sentences as well as isolated words. These nursery schools used 
objects and one. the French nursery school, made use of various games activities n the coume 
of which two or three new words were easily practised In each lesson. At the end of the practice 
period the children in these two kindergartens had a large stock of words, they could name their 
toys various objects In the room. Items of clothing, etc. They could also answer questions and 
rerr^duce the sentences they had learnt. At the final test the children recited, sang and acted. 
The results Indicated the preschool child’s remarkable receptivity for another language. 

However. In spite of their considerable stock of words and sentence patterns they were unable 
to adapt what they had learnt outside the set context. This stood In contrast to the more effective 
method tried out with the third group, a German group. In which a sentence method was employed 

In the following manner. 

Simple dramatized situations were worked out. e. g. "The laundry . or The sick bunny ™bblt . 

In this sketch, for Instance, the sick toy rabbit was sitting In his basket and 

sentence patterns of the kind ’’The rabbit is sitting." This pattern was then modified by simple 

substitution, e. g. 

"The doll Is sitting 
"The girl Is sitting" 

"The boy Is sitting" 

Then the verb was modified by substituting "is standing", "is talking”, etc. for "Is sitting". The 

same sentence patterns were frequently practised. . . * *, 

The subsequent analysis showed that this method is more effective than that of the ojher^o 
kindergartens. It was further underlined how valuable the visual stimulus Is. e. g. toys, objects in 



1) A third experience aleo related to the current dieoueelon is referred to below, see chapter 18. 
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th* room and picturaa. But hart again it is nacassary to amphasiza how much dapands on tha 
way thay ara usad.^ If tha toys ara raally usad to stimulata actions, rola play saquancas and 
activity gs.-naa (prats?ndJng to gat up, drass, wash, ate.) tha languaga bacomas part of tha young 
child's lifa. Without that thay ara Just a usalass and unintagratad vocabulary. This combinad usa 
of matarials and languaga stimulatas tha young child’s ramarkabla Imitativa capacitias. 

In a continuation of this axparimant tha cama taachars taught by similar mathods thay had 
amployad in tha nursary class sacond-grada and fourth-grada pupils. Tha fourth-gradars naadad 
nwra intansiva and systamatic pronunciation practice and grammar drill than tha nursary chlldran. 
Thay thought it was 'odd', for axampla, that wall (in Russian a faminina word) was masculina in 
French and thought that Russian 'was batter’. Tha second grader occupied an intarmadiata 
position between these two attitudes. On this experiment tha preliminary conclusion was reached 
that 

“preschool children laam a foreign languaga much more rapidly, batter and more permanently 
than children of school age. Therefore, it is desirable to begin tha study of languages in kinder- 
garten if tha study of tha same languaga is continue whan tha child enters school, even if it is 
continued only as extracurricular work. Continuing lessons to develop oral speech habits will 
help tha children raally to laam to speak a foreign languaga. Tha theoretical course which 
today requires such .enormous efforts of fifth graders will than be a natural continuation of tha 
apaach'habita which the children have acquired, plus a theoretical fourtdation for those habits." 
(Ginsberg, 1960, p. 24.) 
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Chiptor 18 

Inttrnttiontl, bilingual and multilingual achoola 

In recent years international, bilingual or multilingual achoola have been created in a number of 
countriea. Several of theae achoola reapond to the practical needa of international communitiea 
which develop round the United Nationa Organization, Uneaco, or — in the European context — 
round the Common Market, the Coal and Steel Community or Euratom, and almilar organizationa. 
In adddition, the motivea for the foundationa are largely educational. It la hoped that through such 
achoola children will learn to live with the membera of other nationa and will be brought up in an 
International apirit. Moreover, it ia agreed among linguiata that a foreign language learned con- 
ventionally aa a aecondary achool subject doea not provide the neceaaary contact houra to reach 
a high level of perfection. Conaequently thia difficulty ia overcome here by making the aecond 
language a medium of inatruction. 

In the Soviet Union a number of aahoola’) have aet up claasea in which a foreign language, e. g. 
French, German, Spaniah, English, Chinese, Hindi or Urdu, increasingly becomes the medium of 
Inatruction. There Is an English-French bilingual international school in Paris, a German-American 
advool In West Berlin and an international achool (the Ecole Internationale SHAPE) at St. Germain, 
near Paris. The European schools include the pilot school in Luxembourg, founded in 1953, two 
schools In Belgium, one at Brussels, founded in 1958, and another at Geel/Mol, founded in 1960, 
and lastly, a achool In Italy at lapra (Varese), also established in 1960. 

The Alliance Israelite Universelle (A.I.U.) has a history of multilingual schooling since Its 
foundation In 1860. It ia a policy of thia body to promote the teaching of French aa a foreign 
language or as a medium of inatruction in Its achoola in North Africa and the Middle East, because 
the A.I.U. considers French aa the best medium to introduce the learner to present-day thinking. 
Hebrew Is taught as the indispensable language of Judaism and Arabic as the language of the 
countries of which many of the pupils of A.I.U. schools are nationals. Thia trilingualism has been 
justified by the expression of aims of the A.I.U., viz: "former les meilleura hommes, former lea 
mellleurs Julfa, former les meilleura citoyena, les meilleura membres de la aocidt^ (Ren6 
Caaaln)2). In moat of those schools, the question of preparing the ground for bilingual or multi- 
lingual facility arises In the primary stages of education. They have also to cope with the problem 
of uaing the second language aa a medium of teaching. Thus the experience of theae schools is 
relevant to our discussion. 

The Ecole Active Bllingue; Ecole Internationale de Paris^) 

The population of pupils at thia achool consists of approximately 435 aged from three to eleven 
year old children, who can be divided into three main linguistic groups: French-speaking children, 
English-speaking children and bilingual (French-English) children. There are also a few pupils 
who come to the achool with no knowledge of either French or English. The achool was opened 
In 1954 with fifteen oupila in response to the demands of French parents who wanted their 
children to speak English from an early age. It also met the needa of foreign, especially English- 
speaking, families who wanted their children to be in French school surroundings without losing 
contact with English. The school quickly attracted the attention of many young parents who 
believed that international understanding and a knowledge of foreign languages was important 
in the world today. Though independent, the school is recognized and aided by the French 
Ministry of Education and recognized also by Unesco as the Ecole Internationale de Paris. 

The school Is entirely conducted as a primary achool. Secondary classes wh.jh had been started 
have now become the Classes Internationales Bilingues of the Lycie de Sdvres. The official 
French curriculum is taught throughout the primary classes. How English Is introduced and taught 
is shown in the following daily schedule of a five-day week (Monday to Friday): 



1) According to one report, 25 in Moecow and 130 in other parte of the Union. 

2) Baaed on information obtained by M. Aboudaram from M. Aref RahmanI, directeur de la Grande Ecole de 
Teheran. (RahmanI, c. p.). 

3) Based on the report by Madame R. C. Cohen, Directrice of the school. (Cohen, c. p.). See also 13 above. 
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Class and aga 


School hours 
par day 


Tima allowed 
for English 
per day 


Subject 


Kindargartsn 1 
(3 to 4) 


3 


45 min. 


Nursery vocabulary through games, 
rhymes, songs. 


Kindargaitan 2 
(4 to 5) 


3 


45 min. 


ditto 


llima 

(5 to 6) 


5 


2 hours 


Centres of interest corresponding to 
those In the French elocution class, 
built up around manual and artistic work. 
Folklore, stories of English-speaking 
countries. 


IMma 

(6 to 7) 


5 


1 hour 


Reading, spelling. History and geography 
of. English-speaking countries. 


Mma 

(7 to 8) 


6 


1 hour 


ditto 

plus short texts and writing. 


Mma 

(8 to 9) 


6 


1 hour 


ditto 


7*ma 

(9 to 10) 


6 


1 hour 


ditto 

plus accurate translations 


6Ama 

(10 to 11) 


6 


1 hour 


ditto 


84ma 

(11 to 12) 


6 


1 hour 


ditto 



As can be seen from this schedule, children begin to learn English as a second language as soon 
as they enter kindergarten and continue until they leave in the seventh class. On entry they are 
divided into separate groups for English in accordance with their proficiency. The school has a 
bilingual “B" group and a group of children who are beginners or hava only a limited knowledge 
of English, the "C" group. Children who enter the sdiool after the ninth class without' any knowl- 
edge of English go into an "Adaptation class" until they can join group "C". In the same way 
children from group "C" advance to "B” when they are ready for it. 

The aim is to give children an oral knowledge of the language and thus to develop a natural sense 
of grammar before they begin to read and write English. Lessons are very active and close to tha 
normal experience of diildren. Simple songs, games, rhymes, dialogues and activities pre- 
dominate in the early stages. Throughout the school there is a daily English lesson. Repetition Is 
regarded as important. The number of words introduced is limited to five per day. The number of 
children In the kindergarten classes is restricted to 12 or 15, in class 11 to 20, beyond that to 
25 or 30. The English teacher is, so far as possible, trained and a native English speaker. She 
need not herself be bilingual but should have some command of French. The school aims at 
providing an English native teacher for the English dasswork and a French native teacher for the 
lessons conducted in French. 

The results of the work at this school have not yet been systematically assessed. But impressions 
are entirely positive. The pupils have done well in all their French subjects and in addition have 
acquired a remarkable proficiency in English.^) 



4) For further dotalle on the approach to Engliah at thia school sea above p. 49. 
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L’Ecol# Inttmational* SHAPE, 8t Garmaln*) 

Isurtlt tatTr f H J •'O*'*”"- " '’"•™ ""••'V. primary and aacondary claaaaa to bacoa- 

var^ul n.,!^ n pradomlnantly In Franch, but In addition alao In tha ohildran’a 

om.n^l^.«“‘°‘^ »™ OPflW through th. madlum 

devoted to the national languagea and countriea, their history and geography. 

8peclai*Fnjn^" co^^^ i^° French-medium courses they attend a three-months 

fnnrJlm/? T Int«n8ive course, given by specialist teachers. Is based on francais 

«-tda'n" 

bet!l^e\n''rrhr°V^. best age for the introductory French course is 

primarv oart of*th« order to become pupils in the 

tal^ainthre^ period. Older children may 

take another three months or need, for some time, special help from a teacher acting as tutor. But 

for the first Dflrt of tt "^°"^®7°7'®*- ®^«"’P'® h' 1 961 . eight German boys were entered 

for the first part of the baccalaurSat, all passed and four with distinctions. 

The European School In Luxembourg*) 

" f*u°o" ‘■““"’‘>““'0 ™» ••ttbli.h.d In 1953 on tho Initiative of officara of tha 
Europaan Coal and Staal Community with aupport from tha Community and the Luxamboura 

M ortTa'" Vd“"‘*'‘* r " ’’I™'® P™9fa83lvaly built up to taka puplla through a 

full primary and aacondary achool couraa. The echool waa the first to receive Intereovemmental 

recognition which entitled It to examine puplla for tha "European baccalaureate" which la J 
qualifying examination In the alx countriea. This examination waa taken for the Ctlnte if 1^ 

aZmo t th° '"PPlPblea are, however, not yet fully aettS' 

ef Mdefto o.h» ’,f M cLmun^ but la 

extended to other children, e. g. of embaaey ataffe, and of foreign workers living In Luxembouro 

Efopfaf Lmf But children from the alx countriea of the 

European Community are predominant. 

itaL'ra^nrf’n^.frh ^ '■®®°9"'^®® focr basic languages: French. German, 

ediirnti m belonging to one of these four linguistic groups receives hie basic 

the studv oVoZr% civilization), but must add to that 

study of other European languages and of their contribution to European life and culture 

internal sSg.'^® Community and out-of-school activities the child lives in an 

leam's IhTthrei T" group, so that every child 

earns the hree R s In his native language but in accordance with a common course of study and 

time able. In addition every child learns from the first year upwards a second language i e one 

of the so-called complementary’ languages Ccompl6mentaire’ or ’v6hiculaire’), either French 

wo°r3e?h?r r p ® ^ 'talian child 

would have the choice between French and German. The second language is taught right through 

the primary school for an hour per day in a five-day weekly timetable. The language is t-ught 

ins '""‘'“"“"y »''« b-snsIMion is taboo. Aotivlly msthoS, 

If i' PbPP®" 'PPPri's and above all the living contact with children 

of different linguistic communities further stimulate language learning at the school 

intonfia!?' PPrt of the echool, studies In the second language are 

intenemed so that from the second year upwards pupils can take part In courses oonduLd In 

that language. English Is added In the third year of the secondary course, and one of the 
Community languages is added in the fourth year. 



S llllt T * "°*® by Tallard. Directeur de fEcole Internationale SHAPE (Tallard o. p ). 

? sfr!rl “ I?®' X ‘-udovicy. read at the FIVSP conference. Vienna. 1962 (Ludovicy 1962) 

p^rpo?.™^ “mP'Icsled >im*»bl. dlfflculUM beyond ,11 
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R«8irlt8 are aa yet hard to aaaeaa. It ia claimed that achool leavera with the European Bacca* 
laureate are batter linguiata, have a better general education and are imbued with a more Inter* 
national apirit than their contemporariea in the national ayatema. On the other hand, they are 
aald to have certain deficienciea in the aciencea and mathematica and gapa in their knowledge 
of national literature and hiatory. There are undoubtedly difficultiea which are atill t6 be over- 
come, nevertheleaa the European achoola offering a mixture of national and inte,..ational 
education with a aecond language added from the atart repreaent a noteworthy educational 
experiment. 



German-American Community School, Bertin-Dahlem (GACS)^ 

Thia achool waa founded in October 1960 aa a public elementary achool under the Berlin Board 
of Education, with a Joint adviaory committee conaiating of alx American and aix German 
membera. It alma at furthering international underatanding. 

The GAOS ia atill in a atage of development. It offera a preparatory kindergarten claae and 
gradea one to alx. About half the pupila attending the achool are German and half American. 
Only few of the children (between 5 % and 8 %) have grown up bilingually in thair own homea. 
Inatructlon in baalc aubjecta ia provided in both languegea and beaidea thia there are couraea 
Intended to enable pupila who have to tranafer to their own national achoola to make thia 
adjuatment eaaily. 

By apring 1962 the achool conaiated of four claaaea: two kindergarten (pi eporatory) claaaea, one 
firat and one third grade. Of one hundred pupila who were then enrolled 50 were American, 
4 Britlah or Canadian, and 46 German. The ataff conaiated of one American and five German 
teachera with (Kiucatlonal experience In US or Engliah achoola. 

The achool enablea children of kindergarten age (5 to 6), already in the preparatory claaa, to gain 
experience In the other language. The ataff at GAOS believe that language training cannot be 
atarted too early. The 'functional' and the 'intentional' approachea to foreign language learning 
are both uaed in the preparatory claaa; but at thia early atage functional learning predominatea. 
Children become familiar with each other'a language mainly through being together with boya 
and girla apeaking the other language. But learning ia not reatricted to thia; the teachera gradually 
introduce ayatematic work In both languagea: aonga and nuraery rhymea, explained in both 
languagea, are frequently repeated, accompanied by appropriate expreaaive movementa, and 
eventually learnt by heart. Thia enrichea the vocabulary and improvea pronunciation, Intonation 
and rhythm In the two languagea. However, it la felt that there ia a lack of auitable material for 
thia purpoae. 

A aeaalon (aa uaual In German achoola there ia morning achool only) in the bilingual preparatory 
claaa for five to aix year olda would be divided up roughly aa followa: 

Length of dally eeaalon: 8.45 to 12.30 



8.45 to 9.35 



9.35 to 10.40 



10.40 to 11.30 



11.30 to 12.30 



Morning gathering. Children are counted in both languagea. Newa 
time: children tell each other their newa and eventa. Songa or rhymea 
previoualy learned. Story time or Introduction of new unit. Strength- 
ening and enlarging of vocabulary. 

Arta and crafta project related to theme of day or week, including 
painting, drawing, modelling, cutting out, etc. 

Break-time (with mid-morning anack) and free play. When children 
have finiahed their anack, they clear up, look at picture booka or play. 
Short walk round the neighbourhood or gamea in the claaaroom, 
gymnaaKim or In the achool playground. Practice of new aonga. End 
of achool aeaalon. 



After a few weeka in the preparatory claaa children begin to underatand atmple worda, phraaea 
and Idloma in the other language and aoon atart ueing them by imitation. But all children do not 
(and cannot be expected to) underatand everything that might be aald In both languagea after a 
period of alx montha or even after a year of thia preparatory language training and experience. 



8) Bu«d on a report by Udo Bavrer and Kurt Spanganbarg, Barlln (Bawar and Spanganbarg, o. p.). 
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Thersfors it may happen that a atory told or read has to be repeated In the other language and a 
problem la how not to disrupt the sequence of the story or to lose the children’s Interest. 

From the first grade instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, social studies, creative skills as 
well as music and physical education is given in both languages. Without the bilingual training 
In the preparatory class thir would be impossible. 

It has proved necessary, however, to teach the native language to first graders in separate groups. 
This Is planned in such a way that each group has one lesson per day In its own language. For 
the remaining three hours per session all children work in either language as means of instruction 
in units concerned with arithmetical topics, the promotion of creative and musical abilities and 
physical education. The GACS has introduced fifteen minute periods In the first grade and whole 
days In the third grade when only one of the two languages Is spoken. 

The history of the GACS is too short to report results. But the promoters of this work believe 
that a systematic evaluation of this experiment (as well as of other similar ones) would be very 
helpful to the further development of bilingual or international schools. 
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PART III 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND RESEARCH 

Chapter 19 

Introducing a languaga In tha primary school 



Tha foregoing dwcrlptione and the conaidered experience of thoae who have been reaponaible 
for l.nouage teaching In tha primary achool Indicate a remarkable conaenaua of opinion. Group II 
n . i *. r °r O' ''’0“ partlolpanta who had taught, or organized 

K ■ »“ oW* ‘o frame In the group report agreed 

auggaatlona baaed on their experience. Theae will be Included In tha praaent chapter '1 

Ae waa pointed out by the Hamburg conference, two Important reaervatlona have to be made 
In Indicating trends and offering auggeetione. 

0) Condltlona, alma and needa vaiy ao much In different communitlea that It la not poaalbla to 
*r^e from current experience recommendatlona which are univeraally applicable. All that can 

0" tho baal. of preaent-day thinking and ^pe^lence apZ™" bi 
^MHrVn •uccesaful organization and implementation of a policy that alma at presenting 

language ae a part of their primary education. The degree 
to which such auggeatlona can be implemented will, of necessity, depend on local conditions 

ana r080UrC68. 

y*t supported by many follow-up studies 
Ih.r.'i «dequately controlled research. Much of the experience 

SinH^ ^ ^ 1 *"*^ relatively recent origin. The need for further Investigations of all 

^ Ta Hamburg conference to study these 

msear^ requlr®ments.^ As research into these problems will be completed and more experience 

will have been gathered existing viewpoints will no doubt be modified. The trends described and 

me suggestfons offered are based on recent experience and current opinion and must be read 
or used with these limitations in mind. 

E)q>Ialnlng the new policy 

If me arguments presented in Part I of this report are valid most educational systems will find it 
‘“.'"“''r • ••<=»"'' 'n th.lr prlm. 0 - curriculum In order to .c^!v. W. 

a move in this direction will mean a break with educational traditions and conventions. It may 

rexa^'''“" r: ^®®^®^® P®-"^®- "era may" 

for example, argue that the timetable is already overcrowded. Language teachers in the 

'"'®^®'‘ ®^®'^ ^®®‘*'"® ® '®"9uage from scratch, and some 

paints may raise questions about overburdening children. These and other queries must be 

considered and public opinion in a community must be given an opportunity to under- 
stand the reasons for the new policy and to become convinced of its value and practicability 
Tw particular aspects in language teaching in the primary school need emphasizing: (1) Since 
the language Is started early and can be continued as long as schooling lasts, language habits 
are given time to develop. (2) The start in me primary school should give children "a new means 

c ZaTd 0 . 1 °^^^^ ®^— - -bit c” 

on and oral skill, other facets of language (e. g. access to literature and culture, or a con- 

M ^ '® "^'■®‘y *bat me relatively un- 

selfconscious command of the swond language Is the specific contribution that can be expected 
from an early linguistic education of children at me primary level. 



1) Quotation* without r*f*r*nc* *r* t«k*n from thi* report 
S3 See Introduction p. 8 above, and Chapter 20 below. 
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Chole* of languago 

What needs thorough examination beyond the principle of a language for everybody from the 
primary stage onwards is the question as to which language or languages to choose for such 
Intensive treatment. The main criterion should probably be the value of the language to the 
community as a whole and to the individuals In it as a means of communication now or in the 
future. The expenditure of time and effort in this direction must be recognized as a worthwhile 
experience within the primary school programme and, at the same time, as a valuable foundation 
for later learning, and continued use. 

The need for planning 

Language teaching in the primary school must be as carefully planned as any other part of the 
programme. Attention has to be given to the starting age or stage In the primary course, as well 
as to the teaching time and the staff to be set aside for language instruction. The groups to be in- 
cluded have to be defined; the content and methods of teaching to be decided and the question to 
be answered: what materials, books and other aids can be put at the disposal of the schools? From 
the outset it is also important to ensure continuity and progression as well as follow-up beyond 
the primary level. A programme at the primary school must, therefore, be planned in conjunction 
with receiving schools. Language work, inevitably. Involves financial outlay, a setting aside of 
material and human resources. A voluntary research group of teachers, inspectors and linguists, 
planning and guiding this work in its initial stages, is likely to be of great benefit to a local effort 
but It must be clearly stated that it alone cannot guarantee a successful programme If the ne- 
cessary material conditions for language work are not created. 



Time for the second language 

^e time that will be allowed for a second language in the p.'imary school curriculum is likely to 
depend on the degree of urgency and the level of expected bilingual command. Reports on time 
allocation suggest a variety of possibilities. Results so far reported do not, as yet, lead to any 
definite recommendations. Experience is available with short intensive 'special’ or ’crash' 
courses; with small amounts of daily time (10 to 15 minutes a day); an hour a day; or more 
irregular timing, also afternoon lessons outside school hours. As a general principle the Hamburg 
conference recommended "an adequate time allocation every day" without determining what may 
be considered as adequate. The overwhelming experience is in favour of daily practice even if 
it is short, and on the whole, favours the regular but brief lesson period, lasting 30 minutes or 
less. This advice is based on commonsense psychology of work or memory. If the time of the 
lesson period is too long the attention of the children cannot be maintained at a useful level; and 
if the Interval between the lessons is too groat and too irregular the children would tend to forgot 
the work previously learnt. What the right time allocation should be is certainly a problem which 
requires Investigation; but ponding it the recommendation of regular brief daily lessons can serve 
as a'practical guide to nt the language into the timetable, unless there are other good reasons 
for a different arrangement. 

There is, however, widespread agreement that it is desirable to increase the number of contact 
hours with the second language by teaching other subjects and/or conducting some extra curri- 
cular activities through the medium of the second language". The value of this Is demonstrated 
wherever the language is used partially or exclusively as a medium of instruction. This arrange- 
ment offers pupils an opportunity to use the language as a means of communication without 
paying too much attention to linguistic processes and in this way to practise the new language 
In functional situations. In bilingual countries, in international schools, and in educational systems 
In which the second language is used as the language of instruction, such opportunities are 
naturally given. How to extend these advantages to those systems in which the language is learnt 
as a foreign language is a problem on which experiments are needed. One can well visualize the 
possibility of inviting exchange teachers to come and teach their own subjects (e. g. geography, 
physical education or arts and crafts) through the medium of their own language. Some members 
of the Hamburg conference considered it desirable "to have exchanges of teachers on a large 
scale In order to build up a supply of bilingual teachers for the future". 
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Starting aga 

Tha starting age must depend on what we intend to achieve. The Hamburg conference rightly 
pointed out that “the child can begin to acquire a second language as soon as ho attends school" 
or “even in kindergarten". The more urgently an early knowledge and a full command of the 
second language are needed the oirMor should probably be the start. Ae was shown on p. 32 
different starting ages have been reported from various countries, ranging rrom 5 or below to 10. 
Whatever the reasons stated for starting at a particular age in the educational career, there are, 
as far as we know, no reasons why children should not start languages early or at any time during 
their primary school years. The experience available shows that children can make an effective 
start at all ages from the nursery school onwards. 

Where no immediate urgency dictates a very early start the age to begin language instruction 
can therefore be decided on grounds of educational expediency. The main problem here is one 
of phasing of the learning of the second language in relation to learning to read and write the 
vernacular. Satisfactory results have been reported from systems in which children start a second 
language before literacy, simultaneously with it and following the acquiring of reading and writing 
the vernacular. Some experience suggests that oral command of the second language may well 
precede the learning of reading and writing the native language but that it is advisable to delay 
reading and writing the second language until the process of reading and writing in the vernacular 
is securely established. 

However, certain circumstances may arise in which this may not be the appropriate phasing. Thus 
If the vernacular would not in fact bo the language in which the child will be educated, it may bo 
wasteful, and confusing even, to begin to teach him to road and write the vernacular before ho 
starts reading and writing the second language.^) In deciding these issues It Is best - before 
more precise Information is available — to base one’s Judgment on unprejudiced experimentation 
and the observation of results rather than on purely logical considerations or questions of 
language prestige.'*) 



The Teachers 

The task of teaching a second language to young children is skilled work. Those administrators 
who place too much reliance on the young child’s capacity to learn another lanjuage may be 
misled Into belittling the high level of knowledge and technique that is required from the teacher. 
Experience has clearly shown that enthusiasm alone and improvisation cannot sustain the effort 
to achieve worthwhile results. Difficulties have been encountered when primary teachers have 
ventured Into this new field of activity with an insufficient command of the second language. The 
children under those circumstances have been trained in wrong linguistic habits. Even if native 
speakers of the second language are available, they are not inevitably ideal for this Job. They 
may not understand the problems of learning their LI as an L2. This is why the Hamburg con- 
ference recommended: 

“All teachers of L2 should have good command of the language and be a good model for pro- 
nunciation. They should also have knowledge of the pupils’ LI. Where possible, native speakers 
should be Invited to contribute to the teaching of L2, especially in tha lower grades.’’ 

But the good language teacher at this level must not only be a competent linguist, he must also 
be familiar with teaching children at the primary level. Native speakers of an L2 are often un- 
familiar with the school system of the country and its approach to children in the primary school. 
Even language teachers in secondary schools find that the teaching of children at the primary 
level may be a new and unaccustomed task to which much of their previous experience is not 
applicable. 

The demand for teachers who are good linguists and skilled in primary teaching is likely to exceed 
by far the available supply of those who can meet these requirements. What is to bo done under 
these circumstances? 



3) "Somt mtmbtrs (of tht Hamburg confaranca) think that the child ahould firat acquire the baaic mechanlam for 
reading and writing LI before atarting to read and write L2. Othera think that where the reading proceaa la more 
eaally maatered In L2 than LI It ahould be Introduced In L2. All membera agree that It ahould be introduced In one 
language only." 

4) For diaouaalon of the age factor, see alao pp. 22—24 and pp. 77—78 eapeclally no. 4—7. On phaaing aee ch. 8. 
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Training for teaching languagtt 

In the long run the obvious solution is one of training of teachers for langua.ie teaching at the 
primary level. Such training should contain as essential components: 

“(a) training in the teaching of the age group which they will be expected to teach: 

(b) training in the methodology of teaching and using L2 as a second language, not merely as 

a first language; 

(c) training in the appreciation of the culture associated with L2. 

Quite apart from a specific training of primary-school language teachers, countries which adopt 
a policy of universal L2 teaching in the primary school must make a second language a regular 
part of their teacher training courses. It stands to reason that, if we expect all children to acquire 
a second language, teachers must not be left behind and training colleges which offer no language 
courses will become an anomaly. 

Meeting the Immediate demand 

Without waiting for the training of teachers to be adjusted to this now situation there are short- 
term measures that can be taken. The experienced primary teacher who is a poor linguist can be 
helped on the language side by mechanical aids, tape recorders, discs, filmstrips, teaching notes 
and the services of a travelling adviser in language teaching. The deficiencies of native speakers 
of L2 or of linguists unaccustomed to young children can be made good by short training courses, 
careful guidance and supervision, and the help of teaching notes. 

The smaller the number of teachers readily available who are both linguists and trained for 
primary teaching, the more urgently should priority be given to the development of teaching 
mtenals, teaching notes and mechanical aids. Some recently produced courses with teaching 
materials, audiovisual aids, workbooks and notes indicate what in particular teaching situations 
has been done to bring serviceable materials and detailed practical aid to the teacher and to 
make up for a defective language knowledge through the use of mechanical devices.^) Funds and 
facilities may not in many countries be adequate to be able to bring into operation all the aids 
and mechanical devices. Nevertheless it should be possible to arrange for one or the other form 
of material, recorded on disc or tape, to be available in training institutions and therefore to 
secure among language teachers an accepted standard of pronunciation and oral usage. 

Content and method 

The teaching of languages to children in primary schools differs markedly from the approach to 
language teaching at the secondary stage. It is also different from the methods that have been 
customary in older forms of teaching a second language to young children. 

The traditional .yammar-translation method, with its emphasis on translation from and into the 
foreign language, its drilling of grammatical paradigms of nouns, verbs, prepositions and the 
like, its learning of isolated words, and textbooks with complicated exercises - all this is uni- 
versally rejected. 

Instead two main avenues into the language have been tried and are recommended. These are 
not regarded as alternatives but as complementary approaches. They both aim at an immediate 
apprehension of the second language and its spontaneous use in a way which is as near as 
possible to the understanding and speaking of the first language. 

The first approach is the exposure of children to the second language in real-life situations which 
exclude the use of Ll. The pupil is plunged into a ‘language bath’ in the same way as he found 
himself immersed in the linguistic environment of his native tongue as an infant. The expectation 
with this technique is that he hears the language spoken under conditions of ordinary communi- 
cation and that he is forced to respond and. to repeat the phrase previously quoted, that he 
crosses the language barrier before he even knows that there is one. This is the kind of approach 



6) Sea chapter 12 above for illuatratlona of the aurpriaingly good reaulta 
attain In their claaaea with the help of tape recordinga, televlaion, fllma 
the kind of material that haa recently been produced to aaslat teachera 



that teachera who are not lingulata can 
and filmatripa. For an illuatrative Hat of 
of languagea at the primary atage, aee 



p. 68 aeq. below. 
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tried in some nursery schools which operate through the medium of a second language. Similarly 
it has been found that if children are accustomed to associating the second language always with 
a particular teacher this will bind the uee of the language to communication with that person in an 
unquestioned manner. Hence the recommendation: "When possible, the one-language-one- 
person principle should be applied in the early stages." One of the great assets of multilingual 
and International schools Is that they stimulate this necessary incidental learning through the use 
of the second language as a medium of teaching and conversation.^) 

Such language learning by exposure alone, however, is not sufficient. It must be matched by 
systematic learning at all stages. This work may include Informal play, dramatizations, dance, 
mime, puppets, and film or filmstrip projections. A playful approach should, however, not mislead 
us Into thinking that this is a superficial toying with language. The experiments on record show 
clearly that these techniques and aids can be fitted into a progressive course which is as system- 
atic as any grammar course; only the categories of progression are arranged differently from the 
customary courses. 

Rrstly, there Is a systematic approach to the linguistic material to bo learnt. The vocabulary and 
structures to be taught are carefully selected. For French fran^els fondemental forms an indis- 
pensable first basis; but in addition the material to be taught must b6 appropriate to "the age, 
environment and experience" of children. The Hamburg conference recommended that the choice 
of vocabulary should be founded on (a) the most productive vocabulary, based on frequency of 
usage; (b) vocabulary that is common to LI and L2, or similar in the two languages; (c) the centre 
of Interest in the child's experience of language; (d) difficulty of reproduction and assimilation." 
"The same principle should be applied to choice of sentence patterns." There is as yet a lack 
of substantiated information on what words and structures to select in teaching a second lan- 
guage to children of different ages and background. This urgently awaits research.^) 

Secondly, primacy is given to the oral aspect: listening and speaking before reading and writing. 
"In the early stages teaching should be purely oral." The importance of pronunciation, rhythm 
and an Intelligible Intonation Is stressed. The teacher must offer a good speech model to imitate, 
or falling that should have the aid of recorded speech at his disposal so as to enable children 
to hear and copy the native speaker. 

Thirdly, the language Is presented at once and throughout in meaningful units and speech patterns 
simulating real-life situations. It is In this feature that the language teacher in the secondary 
school, oven If ho Is accustomed to oral methods, will find an essential difference in approach. 
The current secondary school courses for language learners are generally based on a textbook 
or a series of books In which the unit of progression is the printed text advancing in terms of 
vocabulary and grammar. The modern teacher may well use an oral approach with reading aloud, 
question and answer, dictation and oral r6sum6. Yet all this is still centred on a printed text. 

The primary courses that have been devised advance more in terms of topics of conversation, 
or situations In which certain structures are needed, and of activities to be associated with the 
use of language. Consequently ways and means are explored to create lifelike situations, to link 
language with real objects, visual stimuli (filmstrips, drawings) and dramatizations (miming, 
puppets, toy-shops, toy-telephones, toy-kitchens, costumes and masks). The intention of these 
techniques and aids Is not to ‘sugar the pill’ but to give the child the experience of language 
within a context of situation which is characteristic of the immediacy of first-language learning. 
This Is also one of the reasons why translation from and into the vernacular is banned in some 
of the existing courses and plays no important part in any of them, although in some a tolerant 
use of the vernacular is recommended for ease of communication. 



6) "Suitable out-of-eohool tooiable activities should be encouraged. Including visits to areas or homes where L2 
is spoken. Pupil exchanges between schools should also be encouraged where possible. See on this point also 

pp. 19 and SO above. , , ui 

7) There are centres of linguistic research where fundamental work ia in progress which relates to this problem, 

e. g. for French and German in France, for English In the United Kingdom and U.S.A. and for Swedish in Sweden. 
See also chapter 20 below, especially p. 79, no. 16. 
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Fourthly, the progression through the language is not seen as a series of increasing complica- 

analogy of structures which are gradually memorized through frequent and varied use. It is often 
argued against this approach that the emphasis on imitation or mimicry and automatic repetition 
may lead to a parrotlike knowledge which is no more useful than the grammatical elaborations of 
the 0 der school. However the emphasis is not laid on the repetition of fixed formulae but on 
flexible structures, i. e. patterns of expression which can constantly be modified by substitution. 
This familarity with structures In the language replaces analytical knowledge about the lanouaae 
in temi. of grammar. It la for thia reaaon that In aoma oouraea grammatical formulations and 

"A" shouKi be prasantad 

With established vocabulary and new vocabulary on established structures. All new structures 
and vocabulary should, as far as possible, be linked with some activity on the part of the pupils " 
It Is sometimes feared that such intensive practice will introduce into the primary school pro- 
gramme an element of new formalism at a time when formalism is gradually disappearing from 
the primary school.*) It Is necessary, therefore, in the fifth place to point out that aeve-al of the 
curses stress the cultural component of language teaching and through the language lead the 
^lldren to the beginnings of the kind of international and intercultural understanding that were 
described In an earlier chapter as a necessary part of primary education at the present time. With 
reference to Spanish one teacher’s guide, for example, recommends: "The objective is not 
primarily to communicate simple cultural facts or even to develop appreciation of hispanic 

cultur^ The objective Is to reduce mono-cultural orientation by active pleasurable participation 
in a different cultural pattern. ’^) ^ 

Both ill content and method the course in a foreign language can be planned in such a way that 
it enriches primary education. The pre-occupation with the language itself is a valuable ex- 
perience In a child’s speech development. Language learning can also influence his attitudes to 
other countries or communities. Quite apart from offering the possibility of learning of the life 
and lore of children elsewhere and making contact with members of this community, the language 
a^dy It has been rightly pointed out by the Modem Language Association of America in another 
0 its guides ) - can be related to other areas of school work, including art, music, literature 
geography, science, social studies and arithmetic. 

A study of some of the materials, courses, guides for teachers and pamphlets or books with 

practices, will demonstrate in greater detail some of the principles 
hat have been outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. Teachers and organizers interested In de^ 
p g courses for primary schools would find this examination rewarding as a start in their own 

ZaillnTmliiTsnd ,h°“T need, a particular teachins 

. u ' nlniPly M examplaa, and In any case would naed 

t Ia T The titles given below are merely by way of illustration and it 

should be stressed that the list is far from exhaustive. "lustration and it 

U.S.A.") 

The following Tearter^ Guides produced by the Modern Language Association of America: 

Beginning French in Grade 3 (1959) oramenca. 

Continuing French in Grade 4 (1960) 

Beginning German In Grade 3 (1956)’2) 

Continuing German in Grade 4 (1959)’2) 

Beginning Spanish In Grade 3 (1958) 

Continuing Spanish in Grade 4 (1958) 
all published by Educational Publishing Corporation. Darien. Connecticut. 





1 ) P- retails ae. list .eiow. 

11) For a useful general guide, with practical illustrations, on methods of teaching foreign languages to younger 
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Modem Lanpuage Project, 

Parions fran 9 ais, an audiovisual course in elementary French for children from the third 
or fourth grade upwards on film or television for school use. This is a complete course 
embodying films, recordings, activity books and detailed teacher’s guides. It was originated 
in 1959 by the Modern Language Project of the Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 
Boston. 

Boston: Heath de Rochemont. 

The follovs/Ing publications are based on the experience of teaching Spanish to young children in 
one area of the United States: 

MacRae, Margit. W. 

Teaching Spanish in the Grades. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin (1957) 

Spanish in the Grade, A Teacher’s Manual. 

Book I (1950) 

Book II (1960) 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

United Kingdom 

Mary Glasgow, with the assistance of S. R. Ingram, 

Bon Voyage (1963) 

a first-year course for 8 and 9 year-old children in primary schools. It consists of 30 indi- 
vidual working scripts arranged in class sets of 20. Each working script is recorded on 
a V L.P. plastic record, with teacher’s notes. 

British Bilingual Association, 

A Manual of suggestions for the oral teaching of the Frendi language to children from the 
ages of 7 and 8 years 

Compiled by members of the Educational Advisory Committee of the British Bilingual 
Association and published by the Association 

Chatham: Mr. D. P. Judge, Hon. Secretary, Municipal Offices, Riverside, Chatham, 
with general hints by C. S. Elston and an introduction by Professor E. R. Briggs. 



France 

Centre de Recherches et d’Etudes pour la Diffusion du FranQais, 

A French course for children aged 8 to 11 on tape with filmstrips. Texts by H6l6ne Gau- 
venet. This course is based on francais fondamentai (1st stage) and approximates, within 
the range of francais fondamentai, to the characteristics of speech and activities of French 
children of those ages. 

Paris; Didier. 

Lonjaret, J. and R. Denis, 

L’enseignement pricoce de i’anglais au niveau primaire didmentaire, la 16re annie. 
Esquisse d'une progression phondtique pour les enfants de huit ans. 

This course, which is not yet published, is based on the teaching of all children in primary 
schools with the help of English assistents in the Arles primary schools. Monsieur Lonjaret 
is Inspecteur gdn^ral in this area. 



chlidren which are recornmended in the USA see Keeeee (1960b). For a wide-ranging ilst of materials for use 
by teachers of foreign languages in American elementary and secondary schools see Ollmann (1962). Although 
Ollmann's list which includes information on bibliographies, dictionaries, books on methodology, culture and 
civilization, textbooks, grammars, readers, maps, films, filmstrips, discs and tapes etc. (with reference to French, 
German, Italian, Hebrew, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish and Swedish) is intended mainly for 
teachers in the USA, It should also be very serviceable to those concerned with foreign languages at any level 
(including the training of teachers) in other countries. For a shorter, more specific, list of references for the use 
of foreign language programmes at the primary stage, see Keesee (1960a). 

12) For German see also Birkmaler (1955), and Ellert and Ellert (1959). 
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Gineste, R. & R. Lagrave, 

Le fran^ait fondamental par Taction 

a course for children aged 5 to 6, baaed on fran^aia fondamental, and a study of the lin- 
guistic needs of young African children. Only 500 words are used. 

Paris: Didier (1961). 

Sweden 

Gorosch, M. & C.-A. Axelsaon, 

Engelska utan Bok MV. 

A course recorded on tapes and accompanied by a filmstrip in four parts with Teacher's 
Book, for children age 7 to 1 1 

Stockholm: University of Stockholm Institute of Phonetics. 



Kenya 

The Peak Course, prepared by the staff of the Special Centre, Ministry of Education, Nai- 
robi, Kenya, for use in Standard I with English-stream classes in African primary schools. 
In these classes English is used as the language of instruction for African children of about 
7 years of age. 

The course consists of 

Standard One Course Book for the Teacher, 

Vol. I (rev. ed. 1962) 

Vol.ll (1961) 

Vol. Ill (1961) 

The Peak Series Picture Book .vith Teacher's Notes: 

Peak Reader 1 and 2 

Reading through Doing 

Link Reader with Teacher's notes 

Supplementary Reader: I live in East Africa 

London/Nairobi: Oxford University Press 

Groups for language teaching 

It was explained In an earlier chapter (see Chapter 5) that, even if language aptitude can be 
detected early, language teaching In the primary school should, as far as possible, be made 
available for all children. In the situation in which the need for it arises it cannot be restricted to 
a particular group. The reports, therefore, do not normally suggest any selection of pupils except 
In a few of those Instances where it was tried on a purely experimental basis. 

However, the size of the group which should be taught by one teacher is Ideally small, because 
of the need for oral practice, dramatization and other activities. "The size of the group is particu- 
larly Important In language teaching. The optimum size appears to lie between ten and twenty- 
five pupils." If such language learning groups come from larger classes there might well be .sub- 
divisions of these classes “based on level of attainment and/or experience in the language". 

Continuity 

The introduction of language teaching in the primary school will have profound repercussions on 
language teaching in the receiving secondary schools and other institutions of further education. 
It is therefore essential that the work at the primary level is carefully co-ordinated with sub- 
sequent work so as to give children the benefit of a prolonged and continued language education. 
The Importance of continuity was repeatedly emphasized in reports and at the Hamburg con- 
ference. In some experiments continuity has presented itself as a problem still awaiting an 
appropriate solution. The basic principle, however, is clear: "To obtain lasting results such 
teaching should be continued all through the period of school attendance." 

This means In practice that a committee implementing a policy of language teaching at primary 
level should be strengthened by representatives from receiving schools so as to enable these 



13) For further details see chapter 11. 
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•ohooli In good tlnn# to mako tho nocottary praparatlona and adjuatmanta In thair ianguaga 
oouraaa whan tha puplla from tha primary achool with a knowiadga of tha aacond Ianguaga ara 
promotad. 



H§§0UfM8 

In calculating tha financial commitmanta and tha matarial and human raaourcaa Involvad In Im- 
piamantlng a raform along tha linaa daacribad In thia raport It will ba nacaaaary to baar In mind 
not only staffing and taaching apaca for Ianguaga groups, but also coat of matarlala and aids, 
and tha training raquiramanta In tarms of short coursaa for axparlancad taachara and tha cost 
of accommodating languagaa on a mora parmanant basis at taachara' collagaa, aa wall aa tha 
plana for modificationa In Ianguaga taaching at tha sacondary school. 

In aoma placaa an axparlmantal pilot achama may wall ba tha moat appropriata baginning of 
laaming how bast to Introduca languagaa on a largar aoaia Into tha primary school. ThIa can 
aomatlmaa ba dofyi in a apaclflad group of primary achoota in asaooiatlon with a particular 
racalving school orgroupa of achoola. 



RttMrdi probitma eone«rntnt th« toadilnp of forolfn 
or ooeond longiiotoo to youngor diHdron 

J. B. CARROLL. Horvorrf Univorilty. Combrtdgo. Mms.. U. 8. A. 



on roMorch problomt. concomMi with tho tOMitlna of forolgn lanauaoM wh«th«r to 
gSnr«Ii " *?“'?* W' '•«> W. '•«). Duni,.;-. (itM) m«K>^ 

ttMM muM.li. howmmr. Km. hut to do. u l.ut (or th. mo.t pM. with luoiw^^^lotmlno 
m . oompuiU voly royc tul ru igo o( Mttlns.. typIcUly. lu m My. In utiool. In* th^ Anwric.* 
eultur. coiy lM. Bjit^ problun. o( Mcond languta. iHmIng in Amortcui Khool. conantut. 
!!!?'..* y .' **.'*."' OMmlnad In th. prMUtt wot*, and by th. Mm. toltM It I. 

lo^mlno and In many eaaaa to rt-ccai tho problama for oducatlonal rotMrch 
rt *^***JJ'*''^”*'®"*** traatmonta. Tho loaming of a aocond languago by a Yoruba child 
U 88“^ * y il- *"«' Iv M AarWiMI dtlld m th. 

mi^mlno of P»»nch by an Amorlcan child in a auburban achool. Although tha baalo iaamino 
prooaaaaa may ba tha aama. tha aatting and tha motivation ara diffarant 

*•*« <*“*«■• «cond 

iTI?!*?* "® *™" C" •<»''i(Polnt o( tha world acaiw. with raoognition o( tha many diffuant 

(rom on. Montty oT^lon to ^ 

“ P«tln«« rMMTCh wm b. elMdin th. bIbllogrMhy. but bMMM 
rttSTatlir '*®“* «<X* o' “>• •«*jMt. th. prOMnt akuch muu b. ragaiSM m (u (tom 



Tho eontoxt of roooorch 

Tha wida varlaty of aituatlona In which chlldran throughout tha worid laam aacond or foraioo 
iurr *• oonudu^ bauo bJCoMTvTSJi 

fidoft 

tha aaaa or difficulty with which a aacond languaga can ba 

factora. bacauaa thay In turn dapand upon a graat varlaty of phanomana - tha complaxity 

^ ®®'"P'**'*y of tha grammar, tha alza and richnaaa of tha vocabulai^. and 
tha^plaxlty of tha writing ayatam. LIngulatIc aclantlata can. on tha baala of analytic atudlaa 
at aubatantlal agraamant In Judging thaaa alamanta. For axampla. thay carag^ Jli 

n "’•* '• oomplax. and that ^ 

•yatam of Finniah ! H *1*" Janoutgaa. Thay can agraa that tha writing 

S^Enrn^I •o«0'--»ound ralatlonahipa). that 

?u^d" ^ J*P«oo»o •«»^aa»y mora ao. Cartain “ra- 

M^idT^rs^ui *** "* '* '"™ 

K la uumlly conalduad^ th. duirM lo which a Mcond langumm dWar. (rom th. hmt languaM 

U^l7u^!T°* “* “"Mhxny 0( Ih. lan^m^ 

rthough thu. I. no raU avIdMc. on thia point bacum. th. raquiut. oomp.^ UudlJ^' 
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not boon mado. Thoro la a naad for tha davalopmont of indtoaa that would bo uaaful In oauglno 
tha abaoluta and ralativa diffleultlaa of languagaa. 

If wa focua attantlon on dagraaa of diffaranca batwaan languagaa, wa can Hat tha following caaaa 
In approximata ordar of Incraaaing diffaranca. 

Caaa l.t. LI and L2 ara diffarant dialacta of tha aama languaga; thay ara, howavar, mora or laaa 
ooor^ta with aach othar with raapact to phonology, grammar, and ayntax. For axampla: Middia 
Waatam va. Naw England Amarican Engliah; Caatllian va. Utin Amarlcan Spanlah; Egyptian va 
Labanaaa colloquial Arabic. 



Caaa tJ. Li and L2 atand In auch a ralation that ona la a craolixad form of tha othar. (A craolixad 
iangu^ la a raducad dialact variant that la found aa a mothar tongua of a aignificant numbar of 
<*i*hnguiahad from a pidgin languaga, which la a raducad dialact variant uaad only 
M a aacond languaga.) For axampla; Krio (Siarra Laona) va. atandard Bntlah Engliah; Haitian 
Craola atandard matropolitan Franch. It would ganarally ba tha caaa that LI would ba tha 
waoliiad variant, L2 tha atandard languaga; tha ravaraa caaa, howavar. would ba oonealvabla 
^ axampla In a aituation whara tha English-apaaking childran of axpatriataa in a country Ilka 
siarra Laona alao laam Krio, an Engliah-baaad Craola. 

Of^languaga la a lltarary atandard languaga (a. g. claaalcal Arabic. Iltarary Tamil), 
wwar^tha othar la a colloquial vamacular baaad on It (a. g. Egyptian Arabic, colloquial Cay- 
onaaa Tamil), in naariy avary Inatanca, tha vamacular would ba LI, and tha lltarary atandard 
languaga L2, although again, tha ravaraa caaa la concalvabla. 

Oti^ ba command that tha abova caaaa ara oftan not conaidarad aa inatancaa of laamlng 
-!*yr .*?^***^; P^pa aducatora in Arab-apaaking countriaa ara corract in rafuaing to 
^It that claaalcal Arabic la virtually a aacond languaga ralativa to tha colloquial languaga of tha 
child, but It may atill ba uaaful to conaidar auch a caaa along with claarar caaaa of aacond lan- 
guage laamlng, auch aa tha laamlng of Engliah by a native apaakar of Arabic.) 

^ 2.!. LI and L2 ara diffarant languagaa. although in tha aama languaga family. Evan within 
m aama languaga family, diffarancaa batwaan languagaa may vary widely, and account would 
have to ba taken of diffarancaa In phonology, grammar, lexicon, and paralingulatic faaturaa For 
txampla: Engliah va. Carman; Portuguaaa va. Marathi; modem Hebrew va. Jaruaalam Arabic. 

Caaa 2A LI and L2 ara In diffarant languaga familiaa. On tha average, languagaa in diffarant 
language famlllat axhibit widar diffarancaa in all raapacta than languagaa In tha aama family, but 
languagaa In diffarant familiaa could ba found that ara mora almilar to aach othar In many 
raapacta than certain paira of languagaa in tha same family. For axampla, Hungarian and Cxach 
might ba found to ba cloaar together than aay, English and Hindi. 

In caaa tha learner goes ao far aa to laam tha written form of L2. tha complexity of tha writing 
ayatam of L2 muat ba taHan into account In gauging tha difficulty of laamlng it If, In addition, tha 
learner haa already acquired a knowledge of tha writing system of his LI , tha degree of dlffarm 
batwaan tha two writing systems muat ba taken into account. 



Laval of attalnmaiit axpaelad 

Ra^rch muat conaidar tha nature of tha various skills which tha child la sxpactad to attain. 
V^t level of auditory comprahanaion mudl ha reach? What degree of fluency In apaaking muat 
ha attain, and how accurate muat hia phonology and grammar ba? What level of reading attain- 
ment la axpactad. If any. and muat tha child also laam to write accurately In tha second language? 
What ara tha raquiramanta with regard to apaliing, punctuation, calligraphy, and other ‘‘aocfal 
amanitiaa'' of written languaga? 

Dagraa of contact wMi tha aacond language (aalda from educational conlMta) 

Tha apactrum of poaaibilitiaa Includaa: 

Caaa 1. L2 la uaad either aa a first language or aa an acquired language In tha immadiata family 
or houaahold of tha child. 

Caaa 2. L2 la uaad by a population In close geographical contact with tha family, a. g. In tha same 
neighbourhood, or In tha same town, such that tha child frequently hears 12 spoken by othar 
childran and/or by adults. 

Caaa 3. L2 la uaad only by a apaoial group of incHviduala (a. g. a rallgioua society, a servant 
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• iiMrchcnt clMt, a data of whita Europaana, ate ) and la haard only oecaaionally by tha child. 
Caaa 4. L2 la tha languaga of a population raaiding at a long diatanoa from tha child, and la prac- 
tically navar haard by tha child axcapt parhapa through maaa madia auch aa radio or talavlalon. 



Moth m Ma w far laambu tha a aoand languaga 

Motivation can ba althar poaitiva, nautral. or nagativa. Eithar tha child wanta to laam a aacond 
languaga, la Indiffarant about it, or tanda to raalat laaming. Furthar, thara ara both intrinalc and 
axtrlnalc factora In motivation. Intrinalc motivation haa to do with tha child a own attitudaa toward 
tha laaming of tha languaga and tha advantagaa or diaadvantagaa ha aaaa aa inharant In tha fact 
of laaming tha aacond languaga: axtrlnalc motivation haa to do with tha rawarda or puniahmanta 
which amanata from othara (paara, paranta, achool authoritlaa, ate.) for auccaaaful or unaucoaaa* 
fui laaming. Intrinalc and axtrlnalc factora may vary Indapandantly. At laaat 9 caaaa ara poaaibla, 
rapraaantad by tha poaaibla eombinatlona of poaitiva, nautral, and nagativa intrinalc motivation 
with poaitiva, nautral, and nagativa axtrlnalc motivation. For axampla, tha child who daalraa to 
laam L2 (for raaaona to ba illuatratad balow) and will b* poaitivaly rawardad for doing ao (with 
good marka. aataam, auccaaa) haa poaitiva motivation both Intrinalcally and axtrinalcally. Tha 
Amarican child who raaiata laaming Spaniah but wHI ba poaitivaly rawardad if ha doaa ao haa 
nagativa Intrinalc motivation but poaitiva axtrlnalc motivation. Tha oppoaita caaa la rapraaantad 
by tha Tamil child In Caylon who aaaa a poaitiva raaaon for laaming Singhalaaa but will ba dia- 
approvad or punlahad by hla paranta for doing ao. 

Motivaa, both Intrinalc and axtrlnalc, ara complax: not all of tham ara at tha laval of eonacloua 
awaranaaa, and motivaa oftan "conflict" in tha aanaa that tha aetiona to which thay laad ara 
moompotlbia. A Franch Canadian child who haa an Intanaa daaira to laam Engliah may rlak tha 
acorn of hla paara. Alt wa can do hara la to indicata aoma ganarai claaaaa of variablaa that aaam 
to affact motivation to laam languagaa. 

A. nalaihra aodal aMua of Lf and L2. L2 may ba parcaivad (by tha child) aa having althar (t) 
highar atatua than hla own. (2) aqual atatua with hla own. or (3) lowar atatua than hla own. Tha 
ralativa atatua of a languaga dapanda roughly upon tha parcaivad aoclal atatua or praatiga of ita 
apaakara, or upon tha axtant to which tha laamar wlahaa to "Idantify" with apaakara of a lan- 
guaga, that la, to conaldar himaalf to hava tha aama abllitiaa, motivaa, and charactarlatica aa thay. 
Tha dagraa to which atatua diffarancaa motivate languaga laaming would aaam to dapand upon 
paraonallty diffarancaa, according to findinga of Gardner and Lambart (T969); that la, aoma 
children ara more highly motivated than othara by tha Idea of laaming a high atatua languaga. 
Llkawiaa, certain paraonallty conatallatlona may pradlapoaa a child to laam a low-atatua languaga. 
Tha way In which high and low atatua languagaa ara uaad by bllinguala of thoaa languagaa to 
demarcate aoclal poaltlona haa bean atudlad by Rubin (1962) for tha caaa of Paraguay. 

B. Tha Inalrumantai value of L2. Laaming a aacond languaga la In many caaaa largely influenced 
by tha laamar’a conception of what ha will ba enabled to do by laaming tha aacond languaga. 
Whan contact with apaakara of tha languaga la cloaa or fairly cloaa, thara may ba obvioua ad- 
vantagaa In being able to undaratand tham and communicate with tham. Or tha goala may ba 
more diatant: tha laamar hopaa to ba able to communicate with people whom ha axpacta to meat 
at aoma time In tha future. Thara la Inatrumantal value In being able to read matarlala written In 
tha aacond languaga - whether thay ara readily at hand or accaaaibla only in anticipation. Thia la 
particulariy true whan tha aacond languaga la a "languaga of wider communication" vrhich la tha 
vehicle for Information of aclanca. technology, and polltica contributing to individual or to national 
development. 

C. CuHurai and liberal valuaa of a aacond languafa. Although it may ba difficult to communicate 
thIa idea to a child, a motive for laaming a aacond languaga which may oftan ba valid la that It 
nf»ay contribute to tha chlld’a ganarai education, to hla appreciation of tha culture of thoaa who 
apeak it, and to hla inaight Into tha way languaga worka. 

D. Peiltleai factora. Political factora may vrork to enhance or to dapraaa althar intrinalc or axtrlnalc 
motivatlona. Qovammant languaga poilciaa, pMOpaganda, and public pronouncamanta may make 
It althar more daalrabla or laaa daalrabla to laam certain languagaa. Antipathiaa between aoclal 
groupa ara oftan aooompanlad by raaiatanca to laaming tha languaga of tha other group. In oartain 
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communltl«s. it would appMr that tha vary attampt on tha Dart of thm * 

a eartain lanfluag. may hava quit, tha oppo.it. aff.ct flovammant to ancourafl. 

Of^ortunlly 10 laam 

'• conuc 

rol uuw *?* at which tha aacond languaga la Introducad. 

(4) Tha akill of tha taachar in tha aacond languaga and in teaching it. 

Mod. of laam i ng 

'*»J *>•' “ e«n.ld.r.tlon 

langua^ T ^ '••"'•"8. «P«clflcally. whathar tha languaga la laamad- 

LJ ** * P*rallal to. and axplainad In tarma of. LI , or 

(2) largely at a functional communication ayatam whoa, meaning, amaroa out of aoeial «nH 
^Iro^nt^lntaracd^ vv,th |itti« or no raferanca to tha LI of tha laarnar.” 

d^!a “^o^nd u chT.ctarl.tlc of moat kind, of formal Inatructlon. and I. ..id to pro- 

of^. S? . "’•t flrat language and aacond language ayatam. 

fn !^TultiJnl *'*1® T* '"**^*'*P«"*‘«"*- Th. aacond of the., mode, typically ISI^curl 
bnl!^i **"**' '’** ®PPOrtU"lty to Interact with apaakara of tha aacond 

hiiwl^h’ ^ '"taract with tha environment; it la aaid to produce "coordinate 

lndl^!!!!w F ***•* ^ languaga ayatam. of tha apaakar are largely 

hnpticatlona for raaaarch daaign 

h ««, onhtvKy I.,g. „„mb.r of vtrlabln that may affaet a languaga laaminn aituatinn m. 
ill*" ^ ™**»™*> which will ylald aufhclantly ganarallaabla anawara la difficult A raaaarch 

^ ^ ancompaa. all the poaalbla altuatlona and enable one 

to make prediction, concerning the charactarlatica and couraa of tha laaming procaaa m each 
Parhapa thi. will aomaday be poa.lbla. It not being poaalbla now. an itamata rl../^ 

ahouldU'thorouaJ^^^ common type, of language learning altuatlona 

dTj^v^rirw^fi combination. 

??hi2;”Cmn. i™ i^p^rtrivr'"* ^ 

®)“tic 

Eventually It la expected that ..ch child will prograaa aa far 
aa ha can toward full compaMnea In all aapacta of French 
c) Degree of contact with L2: Caaa 4 (aaa p. 74). 

^d^Tba dLivI *8 neutral, but extrinsic motivation 

tMda to be poaltiva bacauaa parent, reward tha child for hla afforta. French la raa.rdad .. 

a equal atatua with Engliah, but it haa both Inatrumantal and cultural value. National 

**’• •cquialtlon of aacond languagea. almoat Indlwjrlmlnataly 

•i^^taught for a fmv minutaa a day, never aa . medium of Inatructlon. Tha taa<Lr la 
however, a competent apeakar of French and taachaa wall 
0 Mode of learning: Mode 2. 1.a. functional language teaching. 
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Situation II. Nlgartan chlldrtn (of hotarogonooua languaga backgrounda) laamlng Engilah In a 
primary achool in Lagoa. Nlgarla, Qradt I. 

a) Lingulatic factora: Caaa 2.2. 

b) Laval of attainment expected: Anaiogoua to Situation I. 

c) Degree of contact with L2: Caae 2. and for aome children, Caae 1 . 

d) Motivation: For moat children, intrinalc motivation la highly poaltlve, for the advantagea 
of learning Engilah are clear. Extrlnalc motivation la alao high, aince parenta wlah their 
children to progreaa well In Engilah, which haa a higher atatua than the native vernacular, 
end offera Inatrumental and cultural valuea. Engilah la an official language of the country. 

e) Opportunitlea to learn: Engilah la being introduced at the firat grade becauae the heteroge- 
neity of the chlldren’a language backgrounda makea It neceaaary to uae Engilah aa both an 
Informal and a formal meana of communication. Engilah la Introduced aa the medium of 
Inetructlon aa rapidly ee poaalbly. However, the akiil of the teacher in Engilah la not great. 

f) Mode of learning: Generally, Mode 2; little uee la made of the native vemecular largely 
becauae of heterogeneity in chlidren'a language backgrounda. 

Situation III. Haitian children (apeakere of Haitian Creole) learning Standard French In grade III. 

a) Ungulatlo factora: Caae f.2. 

b) Level of attainment: Anaiogoua to Situatlona I and II. 

0) Degree of contact: Caae 2. and for aome, Caae 1 . 

d) Motivation: Anaiogoua to Situation II. 

e) Opportunity to learn: Standard French la introduced In Grade I beceuee It la the official 
Itnguftg# of th# country and tha tanQuaga of inatructlon. 

f) Mode of learning: Mode 1 : at any rate. Standard French la taught In a traditional manner. 

Theae are, of courae, only llluatratloria of the kinda of altuatlona that could be found. But theae 
altuatlona might alao be diacovered to have numeroua analoguea. For example, analoguea of 
Situation I could be found In many claaarooma of countrlea In the Bntlah Commonwealth (U. K.. 
Canada. Auatralla), In Weat European countrlea, and In certain parta of the U.8.8.R. Analoguea 
of Situatlona II and ill could be found In numeroua developing natlona. 

Background aeiantlfie atudlaa 

Baalc acientific atudlaa to fumlah the neceaaary theoretical background for Inveatigatlona of 
aecond language learning In children are needed from many diaciplinea. 

From lingulatica would come contractive atudlaa of languagea and meana of judging the degree 
of learning difficulty of a aecond language, given the firat 

From aoclology, anthropology, and aoclal paychology would come information about the aoelal 
factora Involved In attitudea towarda languagea and their apeakere, motivation for learning lan- 
guagea, etc. 

From neurology might come additional Information and clarification concerning the role of a 
aecond language In the neural organization of an Individual, and particulary the effecta of aecond 
language learning In children. 

From paychology would come, one would hope, fuller Information about the learning proceaa In 
general, aa well aa Information about the meana by which foreign languagea are learned. Paycho- 
metrlclana may be able to provide further Information about Individual dlfferencea In language 
learning ability, aa related to the varloua faceta of Intelligence. 

Tht programming of ratoareh ttudlot 

The remainder of thia chapter offera what la frankly no more than a Hating of research problems, 
vrith aome semblance of organization and documentation. Thia Hating Is adapted from materials 
prepared at the Hamburg meeting. A Hating of research problems Is not to be confused with a 
raeearch programme, any research programme must be adapted to the particular facilities and 
oapabllltlea available to the research Investigator and may be able to attack only a oeitain few 
of the many research problems which can be Hated. 
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* ™"!!?’ ""’e™"’™ '"“•' "• I*™ I" ">l"<i. Ultlm.l.ly, It would b. 

bo *° *** •'^ ^ I™"* eblldrM? How 

con tliTd JltooYjST, y *T'™ ''*'^®“* '" • l*"«'< 080 ? How rapidly 

otvtiop •kills In • second or s third foreign Isngusge? 

tiJof '• • ^o^'on languag* at aoma aga bayond 

iMmina . fc» i ' 1 *”*^ ** ®'’ adulthood, how wlaa la It to davota tha chlld'a tima to 

eimlng s foreign iengusge In childhood rather than at a later age? 

“f"* 'or •» chlldran. and If not. how ahould Indl- 

vidual dlffarancaa ba takan Into account? 

h?.dl^! tv* T*V? •‘*’’*"* *• ••'•o'od? How ahould* 

vlaual and taehnVioV ’ W How ahould couraaa ba conitructad? What audkj- 

vlaual and tachnological alda can ba davlaad, and how practical and affactlva ara thay? 

Studlaa of tho child at a ianguaga laarnar 

li riV 'lu ! "°T' ‘^®''®'®P"’®"» O' "‘t'v* languaga of tha child? Racant aurvaya 

Mlltr n *' 1 . Ervin wd 

dl^-roS^S o^Vl ^irfV'r . ®*P®"^ knowladga of tha normal couraa of 

! / T ° • “*® particularly with raapact to 

TV’ Studlaa should ba mada of chlldran in diffarant countrlaa. 

laan^ng diffarant typaa of languages, prafarably on a cooparativa basis so that comparabla 

TT* ®*“'*'** •cc®o"‘ of tha diffarant typaa of languaga 

^rlancas which t^ child may ba axpactad to hava - for axampla, diffarant forms and stylas 

ThitT T* *^* acquire a second language when ha racalvas no formal Instruction In it? 
This quastlon naads to ba answarad for a variety of situations and languaga sattings It would 

Ttho?*fhT*^“ casa studlas. conductad on a longitudinal basis, and using soma of tha same 
methods that ara used for studying native language learning, would suggest answers to such 
questions ss tha following: Do children acquire various aspects of languaga (phonology, vocab- 
u ary, grammatical patterns, ate.) in tha same developmental sequence and by tha same psycho- 

iT°***** Ir^ ** '* meaningful to distinguish a "natural" and an 

lingu.flM ,t v.rlou. .g,. ,„d under varlou. condition!? Such caw hlatoriaa would Induda 
awaaamanta of compalonca m tha aavaral foreign language! w wall aa analyse! of the Influence 

towarfTe'raln™ T"*!** “Poaure to each L2, parental attlUKlea 

toward the rsapectlve language!, the history of the Individual's own attitudes and motivations 

with reapect to foreign language learning, the role of teachers, ebaencea from the L2 environment 

otZ‘o"f eZht,” f '"• I/"* *“• " '• • ““ 

U la a >« Ihe fluastlon of whether an 

L2 Is better learned when one Is a child. 

fh-*! 1* VT "1*''°*^“®® •«nflu«gea simultaneously as first or native languages, or to delay 
the Introduction of a second language until after LI Is firmly established? This question can ba 
approached partly through an analysis of case histories such as those mentioned m connection 
with question 3 above. In addition, it can be approached through studies which actually observe 

rTJlISV V ®» *^’® “tidies of Leopold 

(1939-^), or an LI and an L2, by tho methods suggested for question 2 

^1^1 it better to Introduce two L2’s simultaneously, or Is It better to Introduce them successively? 
T^ls question has to be considered for various stages of development of the child. For exampfe 
rt might Ira found that simultaneous introduction Is feasible for early ages but not for later ages' 

2. 3. and 4. It might also be possible to conduct experiments in schools, comparing simultaneoue 
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•nd tuccattlv* introduction of fortlgn l•nguag••. Also of possibis rsitvancs would ba axpari- 
montal psychological studlas in which childran ara taught two artificial languagas aithar simultana* 
ousty or succassivaly. Pilot axparimants hava sirasdy baan conductad on this quastion by 
Lwnbart (poraonal communication). 

8. In situations in which It Is urgant to prasant L2 at tha aarliast posaibla aga (a. g., in Wast 
Africa, India, tha Philippinas, ate.}, how soon is it dasirabla to introduca L2 as tha madlum of 
Iftatruction for school subjacta othar than tha L2 Itaalf? This quastion could ba approachad by 
maans of atatlstical atudias comparing groups of children taught with L2 as a madlum of instruc* 
tk>n after various dagraaa of delay. Tha bast known axparlmant bearing on this quastion is tha 
“Iloilo axparlmant” conductad in tha Philippinas by Prator (1950) [sea also Orata (1953)]; its 
tantstiva conclusion was that an L2. introduced in Grade I, should not ba used as a madlum of 
instruction until Grads III. Tha results of further studies being conductad in tha Philippinas by 
Prator and his asaociatas ara currently being awaited. 

7. To what extant do children differ in their ability or aptitude for learning foreign languagas? Can 
tests of such aptitude ba devised which would ba useful and valid for salacting childran who are 
particularly able, or for Identifying childran for whom foreign language study would ba bast de- 
layed or ollmlnatad altogether? Tha writer has baan studying these questions and would tenta- 
tively offer affirmative anawars to them. His studlas are not yet In print, except with respect to 
language aptitude In adolascanta and adults (Carroll and Sapon, 1958; Carroll, 1962), and may 
in any case ba limited in application to what has baan hare called Mode 1 learning situation. 

8. In studlas of tha psychology of language learning both In tha case of tha native language and 
in tha case of a foreign or second language, two questions may hava particular Interest: (a) What 
ara tha comparative roles of imitation and creative usage in language learning? That is to say, 
at what stage does imitative activity start to ba replaced by tha child's activity In uttering aan- 
toncas of hla own creation? Tha answer to this question may give soma guidance to tha foreign 
language teacher in deciding how long to continue imitative axarcisas and whan to start more 
craatlva axarcisas. (b) What ara tha comparative roles of "drill" and "conceptual learning" in 
formal Instruction? Does tha principle found to hold in education generally, namely that drill and 
conceptual learning complement each othar and must go on more or lass concurrently, also hold 
In foreign language learning? 

Otudiae of chlldron’a progroat In learning foreign languagee under Instruction 

9. To Implement the studies proposed below, it will be necessary to start research leading to the 
development, for any given language, of s full set of meaaufaa of attainment in the various skills 
at different levels, suitable for young children. Such measures would be useful not only in research 
but also In classroom use by teachers. Measures of auditory comprehension, oral production, 
reading comprehension, and writing skill are to be Included. The tests should be easily adminis- 
tered and graded. As far as possible, the tests should be parallel across languages so that 
research comparisons can be made. 

10. Through the use of such tests, comprehensive longitudinal, cross-sectional, and comparative 
studies should be conducted in such a way as to yield information concerning children's rates of 
progress in acquiring second language proficiency. Tabulations should be made for children 
starting at different ages, for children of different degrees of language apt|tude, and for children 
In different countries learning different languages and in different motivational settings. Account 
la also to be taken of the amount of time (clock hours) devoted to language teaching, and of the 
methods of instruction. It may be emphasized that the studies contemplated under this heading 
would require truly massive efforts; nevertheless, it is only through such studies that satisfactory 
knowledge can be gained concerning factors in second language learning and the amount of 
investment required by it. 

11. To what extent are foreign language skills and knowledges retained after instruction and 
practice In the language cease? That is, how well are foreign language skills retained when there 
ie no opportunity to practise them? How easily are these skills retrained through "refresher 
courses'? These questions need to be answered for individuals who have started their language 
teaming at different ages, who have had varying amounts of training in them, and who have had 
varying amounts of disuse. 
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,2. ,nv«t,ga.lon. .hould b. m.d. of m. v.^ing .ff.C.v.n... of di«.r.n, o^ln.tru^ 

ta Doe§ iMrnlng «n L2 In childhood mako laarnmg L3 aaaier at aoma latar g 

Outrtona of th. m.tliodolooy »nd contant of l.nguag. Inatrucllon 

14 Comparativa atudlaa contlnua to ba ncadad of tha ayatama of ‘ „ 

«ian: /ach country. Including a 

languagaa taught, mathod. »V"’T°"4hrContr“^^^^ Particularly uaaful atudlaa of 
rcrX^or^'aCdVy^r.*"^^^^^^^^ ‘.n'guTg. Aaaodatlon o, Ant.rica (Modarn Languag. 

^rC^-f'Lchln, rnatarlala ragulraa adaqua^^^^ 

taught, and tha propar ordarlng of tha tha ralativa 

naadad to datarmina tha dagraa to whtt contraativa p„dicad. 

rii::i;T:ighrar^^^^^^^ 

latarS ln ila of tha taachlng ntathoda Irnpliad by tham. Such aunraya ahould ba mada in 

difftrent countries and in different settings. valua and 

1R Aeseesments are needed, through empirical research or by other means, of 
afrtotlvanaaa of diffarant tachniquaa of taachlng. for axampla. quiok-reaponaa ora rana 

^rSorn^ToTarmlln;^ instruction la bast dona whan tha matarlal of Instruction la vary 
«;l7yXnaTand Ihan It la givan to tha atudanta in carafully controllod — 
quancaa: othara advooata that languaga instruction Is beat done by a '“"0“““° rj. 

m Il“ the student la axpqaad to as much language - with as wide variety - as possible. Ra 

search might provide aoma basis for choosing batwaan these points o v™- 

20 What l8 the beat time to introduce reading and writing of a ore g a ohnuld 

daisy this teaching undl mastery of tha spoken language has bean ^ " 

if hi* Intraduced ss early as possible without interfering with the establishment of oral hab 

? D a7uc ” 7c 7Slum o, Instruction give any additional boost to fluency 

and of tha ways In which they are or are not 
S"7:a?fr"ar;'tav\"V77^^^^ affact on foreign languaga learning, as It usually 
77boJa° all L7a™ n«d?fl tha development of simpler, batter organized, and more attrac- 

aarvlca and In-aarvlce training of taachara needs apaolal attention. 

Studiaa of tha affactt of foreign language learning on other learnlnge 

. 25 . What are tha affacta. If any. of L2 taachlng on proflclancy In tti; 

7naflta. or ara thara adverse Influencaa? Particular attention ahould ba given to tha 

L2 learning on reading, writing, and speiiing in the first language. -,,hi«cta? Are these 

M What are the affacta. if any. of L2 taachlng on tha learning of other school aubjacta? Ara these 
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•fftcti accounted for aolely by conaiderationa of the amounta of time available for learning, or by 
other factors? 

27. Are "alow learners" particularly affected by foreign language learning? Becauae of the 
difficulties they have with other school aubjecta, it may be that these children ought not to have 
to spend time on foreign language learning; on the other hand, it may be found that many slow 
learners are actually quite adept at learning languages, and for these cases language learning 
may be a great boon. 

Studiis of th« foreign language teacher 

28. There Is need for comparative studies and surveys of systems of recruiting, training, and 
qualifying teachers in the various countries. Studies should embrace both pre-service and in- 
service training. In some countries, the advisability of developing qualifying testa of teachert’ 
foreign language proficiency should be considered. 

29. Other things being equal, should a foreign language be taught by the child’s regular class- 
room teach: or by a special teacher? 

Miscollaneous studios in foreign language learning 

30. In certain areas of the world, there is need for linguistic studies concerned with the regional 
forms of standard languages (English, French, Hindi, etc.). The differences among these varieties 
of each language should bo determined, and studies should be made of their mutual intelligibility 
in order to formulate decisions concerning advisable standards to be sot, if indeed there is good 
reason to set such a standard. 

31. There Is need for systematic comparative studies of the attitudes of the nationals of various 
countries towards problems of language learning and in particular towards the learning of given 
languages. Techniques of social psychology should also be employed to investigate attitudes 
towards speakers of the various natirnal languages, whether they are native speakers of those 
languages, or not. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCkUSION 



This study, bssed on reports and the work of an expert meeting which was held at the Unesco 
Institute for Education in Hamburg in April 1962, has attempted to answer three main questions 
(see p. 8). The principal conclusions of the enquiry will now be briefly summarized. 

The first question was concerned with the arguments and evidence justifying teaching of second 
languages to children of primary school age. The suspicion that such teaching is merely a fashion 
was dismissed. To bring a second language into the education of young children is a proposal 
that deserves to be taken seriously. The political, economic and cultu>'al interdependence of the 
world today demands a crossing of language and national barriers in the earliest phases of 
schooling. Primary education mudt become more international-minded. Our basic concept of 
literacy may have to be modified so as to include - beoides the learning of reading and writing 
the vernacular - the acquisition of another language. 

The consequences of current neurophysiological views on the teaching of a second language 
deserve serious consideration. From this point of view it would seem that the earlier the start the 
better the acquisition of the basic neuro-muscuiar skills involved. It is probably more than a figure 
of speech when we say that such early learning will give diildren a chance of getting a language 
'under their skin’ or ‘into their system’. 

Psychologically there is also much to be said for an early introduction to a second language. 
A child’s enormous potential in respect of the sounds of a language and his great capacity for 
assimilating other linguistic structures can be regarded as assets which it would be foolish to 
waste. Recent studies of bilingualism on the whole seem to strengthen the argument for an early 
start. The common fears that a second language is detrimental to the development of the first 
language, to intellectual growth or to general school attainments are not supported by current 
evidence. 

Learning languages at later stages in life is not invalidated by stressing the special advantages 
of early learning: but its merits are different from those which an early start would offer. Early 
learning. If guided according to the best available methodological principles, comes as near as 
it is possible, under artificially created conditions, to the learning of two languages by children 
in a bilingual milieu. 

In answer to the second question different experiences, practices, methods and results were 
examined. This survey showed that it was necessary to bear in mind countries and communities 
in which early learning is a necessity for education and communication, as well as those countries 
in which this Is more a question of educational choice. Whatever the reason for which languages 
are taken up in the primary school there is clear evidence that such learning is a practical propo- 
sition, that it can be educationally valuable for diildren generally (not only for the specially 
gifted) and that It can produce worthwhile results. However, the work has to be planned carefully. 
Questions of time, staffing, content, materials, methods, continuity and finance have to be borne 
in mind. There is sufficient experience available in different countries which leads to definite 
suggestions on how to make this work effective. On these recommendations there is considerable 
consensus of opinion, but such advice cannot be applied automatically to all countries, and 
nearly all of it requires further critical examination and research. 

In response to the third question the research needs were studied. As was evident throughout 
the report the problem of language teaching in the primary school gives rise to a number of 
theoretical and practical questions, for which answers are not yet available or can only be given 
provisionally. These research problems have been surveyed in the final chapter. 

To conclude, what has been reported is only a beginning, but a hopeful beginning. Those who 
have taken part in the international enquiry know full well that it is not the answer to all problems 
of language teaching. It is a start only in one direction but the critical examination of the data at 
our disposal has led unmistakably to the conclusion that this approach, far from leading into a 
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blind alley, deserves and needs further development, extended experimentation and critical 
research in various parts of the world under a variety of conditions.’) 

Postscript for Parents 

This enquiry on language teaching was concerned with young children in the school situation. 
Another important side to the problem lies in the home. The contribution of the home has hardly 
been considered. But as some of the studies have shown clearly, the measures proposed will 
require parental understanding, support and co-operation. The wrong kind of help (e. g. mispro- 
nunciation, misguided grammar teaching, or translation when translation is intentionally avoideoj 
can be as detrimental as the wrong kind of help in reading or arithmetic. Parents, therefore, 
should be able to find out in what the teaching of the second language consists; they should be 
kept Informed regularly and guided in the kind of support that is expected from them. They should 
also be able to discuss these problems with each other and the teachers in the schools. 

A special problem is offered by the bilingual home. Bilingual parents, e. g. one parent speaking 
LI as the vernacular and the other L2, who read of these developments in linguistic education, 
may wonder whether or not to bring up their own children bilingually in the home. 

The arguments that hold good for schools hold equally good for parents. If it is right for young 
children to acquire another language in the kindergarten or school the same would apply - with 
even greater justification - for the bilingual home. As a general principle it can be stated that 
the home which can provide bilingualism should be encouraged to do so. 

However, before embarking on L2 teaching through domestic bilingualism, parents should con- 
sider various problems carefully. A school system, once it has adopted a second language 
policy, can, and indeed must, make certain Institutional provisions to carry out its policy and it 
has to see to it that this continues to be done effectively. In the home it all depends on the 

initiative of individuals, their motivation, goodwill, consistency and attitudes towards the second 
language. 

The second language Is for the L2 parent and partner not only a medium of communication, it is 
part of one parent’s culture and background, his personal past, his contact with his own family 
and friends. It Is also a factor in the marriage relationship. If the second language is fully accepted 
by both partners. If there is no prejudice against it in the community (especially at school) and 
contact Is maintained with the parent’s country of origin through correspondence and visits, a 
bilingual upbringing will be the obvious choice. 

Where, however, the attitude to the second language is charged with negative emotions, it will 
be much more difficult to cultivate domestic bilingualism. The second language may become a 
cause of friction, if, for example, only one partner speaks and understands it. In other circumstan- 
® ® reminder of a culture clash or a distressing past. It may also be resisted 

by the child, especially once he goes to school and wishes to merge without distinction into the 
peer group. It may well be that in spite of these and other difficulties the second language should 
be maintained but it is as well to bear in mind the obstacles that may impede progress. 

When a policy of domestic bilingualism has been adopted the one-language-one-person principle 
recommended earlier for schools could also with advantage be applied in the home. In the early 
stages it is not necessary to think of such second language learning in the home as ‘teaching’ 
any more than It would be in the case of learning the first language. All that is required is to 
provide regular contacts and situations in which L2 is heard and used. The asset in domestic 
bilingualism is that situations have not to be contrived as in school but arise through normal social 
interchange. The possibility is given to develop in children a very high order of co-ordinate 
bilingualism. There is no reason why such bilingual education should not begin in the earliest 
vocal exchanges. In fact it will be easier for both parent and child to begin them at once rather 
than to start later when social communication is already bound to one of the languages. In 
the linguistic development of their children parents must at times expect confusion between the 
languages and also changes in attitude to them during the period of growing up. The cultivation of 



1) Infbrmttlon on further developmentt would be ueeful to ell those interested 
tte help of the Uneeco Department of Education, an international bulletin on 
foreign languages will be issued from time to time. 
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eontacts with tha L2 anvironmant through vlaita and playing with frianda apaaking L2 wlH anabla 
tha child not only to braak through tha languaga barriar but alao to grow up without thu uaual 
monoeultural llmitatlona. Tha only apaclal provlalon that paranta will hava to maka la to giva 
tha child aoma of tha lingulatic axparlancaa (a. g. atoriaa, rhymaa, aonga, aaaaonal faatlvala) that 
ara normally communicatad through tha languaga. Alao If tha bllinguallam la not to ba kapt at 
praachool laval it will ba nacaaaary > one# tha child la axpoaad to tha prollfaratlon of languaga 
oontacta In tha dominant languaga through achool (raadlng, writing, arlthmatic, atoriaa. ganaral 
inatructlon, aoclal contacta at achool. ate.) - to match thia to aoma axtant by an advanca alao In 
tha aacond languaga, a. g. through aga-appropriata atoriaa and avantually raadlng of tha aacond 
languaga and parhapa purauing aoma Intaraata through tha madlum of L2. To davalop a bllingua- 
llam which la a truly dual languaga command aa outllnad on paga 18 would raguira aoma con- 
aldarabla affort, but a knowladga of tha aaco.id languaga which doaa not riaa to thia laval would 
atlll ba worth acquiring. 

A aomawhat diffarant problam arlaaa whara a family (apaaking LI) llvaa abroad, i. a. In an L2 
anvironmant Hara domaatic lifa normally promotaa ona languaga and tha llfa of tha nalghbourhood 
tha othar. Tha child may In fact find himaalf a atrangar In tha nuraary achool, tha atraat and tha 
achool, until ha haa acquirad through contact and communication a workabla command of tha 
aacond languaga. Hara again attitudaa to tha two languagaa will ba a crucial factor In tha ehlld'a 
davalopmant aa a bilingual or aa a paraon with a markad prafaranca for althar LI or L2. Whara 
a family llvaa abroad tha acquialtlon of anothar languaga would ba an obvioua advantaga but 
tha cultivation of ona languaga In tha homa and tha othar through tha axtamal anvironmant will 
ba ao much influancad by tha atatua of tha languagaa and attitudaa towarda tham that tha laaua 
muat ba lookad at raallatically baaring in mind tha amotlona aaaoclatad with tha uaa of tha 
languaga In quaatlon by paranta, childran and aoclaty. 

Thara ara many othar variatlona which could ba conaldarad In a almllar way.’) In fact, wharavar 
tha languaga of tha achool and community diffara ft'bm that of tha parantal homa, thia aituatlon 
offara an opportunity for davaloping bllinguallam but It praaanta alao problama and difficultlaa 
for tha child who haa to raconclla llfa In two culturaa and two languagaa. Thaaa hinta muat ba 
aufficlant to ahow what la Involvad in bringing about a apontanaoua acquialtlon of a aacond 
languaga in a bilingual aatUng undar condltlona whara bllinguallam or tha cultivation of a aaoond 
languaga la not yat tha unlvaraal practica of tha community. 



1) ThtM variatlona ara ayatamatically tat out on pp. 73—74 abova. 
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A •umniary of foralfn or toeond lonfitago toa«liliig in primary ^iH iftWon 



'^'*h doubl«.«hlft pilot 

?*" J"* iMtnictlon in English. Sino* 1926. 

fraarii h*a b**n taught with axoallant raaults in th* 4 th, 6th and 6lh nraclaa at tha amumanf i 

JJSwtTpiircX.'* **" ^*°^ *^ 

8 a* also chaptar 16. 

AiMlrana 

W ^ Northam TanHory. From 1960 tha Commonwaalth Offic* of Education ooanad aehaAi. 

t****™ "0 Itnowlwlo, 0 » tt» nttiv, Imgutgu 

*** inwlwiwt.. th. Offic. of Edgctlon dMMd ud p<ibll.h.d . JTm 
rt. Burt Book prinwr. «id thrM .uppImwMry rMdm. Puoii.n .0 ..riM 

nL™ Limr ^ ^ «<*-•• Admlnl«r.llon prlm.,y Kf»o|. „m EmM .. th. 

madlum of Inatructlon. axcapt somatimaa In tha first yaar or two. 

M«™. Engtoh I. ««, „„ 8 M by a, ,udlo.nn#u.l w~«h ft»n tt» 

Austria 

Tha first foreign languag* (choice between Engliah and Fraooh) la Introduced m the #irt « 
upper prlmaiy school* and middle school*. I. rTt 1 0 plus 3). ca<* ywr of 



MfSlVrn ^ ^ ••nguage taught I* by law the other national language. In unllinoual 

preference I* nearly always given to the other national language. In Brusaels and alono the i.n! 
gi^ partition IlM the other national language must be Uught from the third prlmary^ar up- 

mally taught before tha fifth yaar of primary education. ■•nguege is nor 

Sa* also appandbc 3 . 

Bulgaria 

ISh^H^V" 'oralsn l.nsu.g. I. Mught to .11 pupil, from .bout 12 upw.rd.. but .xtro- 

*™ '>•1“ «>'»• «i™» • WMk), (b) ol.M« for Khool 
lOmonth^lnS "* •"« "•Kl thro. tlm« . WMk for 

Sea also chapter 10. 

Byelorussian S.3.R. 

'• *" ""“““I* »' '"•tn'Oton. •"<! BuMkm I. fought .. . rooond 



fo »■ rorolvw.. Pro, rombw. 

report ’ '^"*F**^ rererenoee Indicate where further details oan be found In this 



Canada 

In pradamlnanliy Franoh-apaaklno raglona. tha aaoond languaga (in|lalO It Intreduoad at tha 
aiamantaiy taval and ramalnt eompulaory throughout high aohooi. In raoant yaan afforta hava 
baan mada in varloua Engllah*apaaklng raglona to Introduoa tha aaoond languaga (AwmIi) at tha 
alamantary laval (p. lfr-20). 

Cirriftn 

A aacond languaga It Introduead at a raqulramant In tha 4th aohooi yaar. Ho¥#avar, It can ba 
atartad aarliar and aoma of tha biggar achoola In citlaa and towna do to. iy law, Engllah la tha 
aacond languaga for thoaa whoaa mothar tongua la Sinhataaa or Tamil (p. 20). 

8a alto ohaptar 8. 

Coili Htei 

No foralgn languaga la taught In tha Stata prlmaiy aohoola (p. 20) 



Da n mark 

Engllah la Introduead at tha aaeondary ataga, but aoma axparlmantal work to Introduoa Ervgllah 
to youngar ohildran at tha primary ataga la carriad out by tha Inatltuta of Educational Raaaarch. 



Padaral RapubOe of Qarmany and Waal Bariln 

In primary achoola a foralgn languaga, uaually Engllah, aomatlmaa Frandi, aa an optional aubjact 
la fraquantly taught from about 10 or 11 upwarda. In aoma placaa, a. g. Bariln and Hamburg, 
a foralgn languaga la eompulaory. Exparinwrtal work In languaga teaching at a iowar laval, 
from 8 or 8, occura In a faw placaa (a. g. KaaaaO* 



Finland 



Saa alao chaptara 14 and 18. 



Tha Conatitution of Finland guarantaaa aqual righta to tha two official languagaa of tha country, 
Finniah and Swadiah. Normally achoola ara ona-languaga achoola, Flnnlah baing tha languaga 
for Flnnlah achoola and Swadiah in alamantary achoola for Swadlah-apaaking children. Aa ail 
alamantary achoola an)oy much fraadom, many hava Introduead couraaa In tha othar national 
languaga (Finniah, Swadiah) or avan In a foralgn languaga, uaually Engllah (p. 21). 



Fbnoa 

In tha alamantary achoola thara la no provlalon for tha atudy of a modam foralgn languaga, but 
aa a raauit of local antarpriaa dua aapaclally to tha ayatam of "pairing" with a foralgn achool, 
axparlmantal and provlalonal couraaa In modam languagaa hava bean introduced In tha primary 
aohooi. 

Tha order of tha lat Auguat, 1957, together with tha Circular of tha 24th May, 1968, authortead 
tha opening of axparlmantal primary claaaaa In foralgn languagaa (p. 23). 

Saa alao chaptara 13 and 18. 



Hungary 

At 10+ all pupila ara required to taka Ruaalan three houra a weak aa thair flrat foreign languaga. 
In raglona with a mixad population, or with non-Hungarian natlonalltlaa, two typaa of achoola ara 
provided: (a) Primary achoola In which tha languaga of tha non-Hungarian population la uaed aa 
tha languaga of Inatruction. Convaraatlonal atudy of Hungarian la begun in tha flrat grade (pupila 
aged 6) arrd Ruaalan in tha fifth grada (pupila aged 10); (b) Schoola In which tha languaga of tha 
non-Hungarian population la taught aa a aacond languaga oonourrantiy with Hungarian, atarting 
In tha lat grada (pupila aged 8) (p. 26-27). 

Saa alao chaptar 10. 



India 

Hindi, aa tha official languaga of tha Union, and Engllah ara taught aa aacond languagaa at tha 
aaeondary ataga of education, with a faw axcaptlona In which they ara taught alao at tha primary 
level. 

Saa alao diaptar 10. 
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Th« IndonMlan Nation la baaad on vartoua athnlc groupa with thair own mothar tongua whkjh 
oonatitutaa thair first Isnguaga. Tha National or Indonaaian languaga. lahaa Inftnneala. ia In foot 
a aacond languaga for aach group. It ia taught in tha third yaar aa a aubjact (p. 20). 

My 

No foraign languagaa ara taught in primary schools. Tha following axcaptlona should ba notad: 

(a) Tha bilingual alamantary schools In tha Italian vallay d’Aoata, whara Fraooh ia taught; 

(b) Exparimantal Franoh and Eiifllah clasaaa for childran In sight alamantary schools In Rorartoa;^ 

(c) Tha taaching of a fortign languaga. a. g. English, In soma privata schools, In ona caaa frorri 
B yaara upwards, fntona, c. p.) 

kraal 

In Habraw Stats alamantary schools, tha principal foraign languaga (English) is taught from 
grada six to sight (l. a. 11-12 yaara plus). In Arabic Stata schools Habraw ia bagun in grada 4 
(I. a. 0-10 yaara). In Chriatlan privata schools, Habraw and Engliab ara taught from tha third yaar 
If not aarllar (p. 20-30). 

Japan 

Sacond languaga taaching (Englkh) only from tha flrat yaar of tha lowar aacoivdary school 
upwards (p. 30-31). 

Kanya 

^ Saa chaptar 8. 

Koraa 

Sacond languaga taaching ia first Introducad Into middia and high schools (p. 31-82). 



Kuwatt 

English ia Introducad In tha first class of tha Intarmadlata sUga aftar four yaara of tha orlmarv 
cycia (p. 32). ^ 



Luxambourg 

Qarman ia atartad In tha primary school, Frandi in tha third tarm of tha aacond school yaar (p. 33). 

Morocco 

Sinca indapandanca. Arabic ia the first language in primary schools, and French la Introducad 
as a aacond languaga from tha third yaar onwards. 

Nalfiarianda 

No general teaching of foreign languages in primary schools in tha Natharlanda, but axperimenta 
hava bean carried out at sight elementary schools in Amham. For a quarter of an hour pupils in 
tha third year and higher (9 years and older) receive instruction in Franoh, Gkrman, English and 
Esperanto by audiolingual methods. 



In tha Province of Friesland, Frisian ia tha language of instruction in the first and aacond yaara 
of education. In the third and subsequent years, taaching ia generally in Dutch (p. 33-35). 

Tha taaching of French to younger childran for two or more yaara aami-privataly in preparation 
for admission to academic secondary school courses is fairly widespread. 



New Zealand 

Optional study of another language (Franoh) 
schooling (p. 36). 



Saa also chapters 1 and 10. 
bagun in general at the beginning of secondary 



Nigeria 



Saa chapter 8. 



Norwty 

Fomlgn languagts may b« taught in primary achoola. E n fBa h haa baan Introckioad thara from 
tha aixth year (pupila agad 12-13) (p. 33-37). 

Paklatan 

Engllah haa now bean accaptad aa a aacond languaga aivd, with affact from Itt hiiy 1961. haa 
baan Introduced In the third year (p. 37). 

Spain 

No provlalon exiata for tha teaching of a aaoond languaga In primary aducatlon. In privata achoote 
and thoae diracted by religioua ordara, the teaching of French la common often from 6 yaara 
upwarda. 



Sudan 

Second language teadiing (Engllah) ia introduced at the beginning of tha aacond 4-year cycle of 
State education (at about tha age of 1 1 yaara). (p. 39-40). 



Sweden 

Engllah la Introduced into primary achoola at the beginning of the fourth echool year, If quallflad 
teachera are available. 

^perlmentally, children at 40 different achoola atarted in 1867 with an audio-viaual course named 
“Engllah without a Book", during their firat year at sthool at a stage whan they atill could not read 
or write In their own languaga. 



Sea chapter 1 1 . 

Switzerland 

In German-speaking Switzerland, French is an optional subject in the primary sdiools of some 
Cantons. In French-speaking Switzerland, Qarman is a compulsory subject. In Italian-speaking 
schools, French Is compulsory in the last three years of the primary school course (p. 41-42). 



Thailand 

The teaching of a second language at the primary stags is not encouraged, except where certain 
languages other than Thai are commonly used in daily life. Here English or Chinese is sometimea 
taught as a second language at the primary stage. In upper elementary classes and upper 
secondary classes, English Is compulsory (p. 42). 



U.8.8.R. 



Russian Is taught as a second language either from the second half of the firat grade, or in the 
second grade (p. 42). 

Foreign language teaching in infanta’ schools in urban areas is widespread. Experimentally for 
the last three years, foreign language learning has been introduced in Leningrad for nursery 
children: 48 groups of 15-20 children each are now affected by this experiment. 



United Arab Republic 

At the primary stage children are not taught a foreign language (p. 44). 



See chapter 17. 



United Kingdom — England 

A few primary schools offer French as a firat Foreign language on an experimental basis in various 
parts of the country (p. 45). 



See chapter 15. 

United Kingdom - Wales 

The second language, English or Welsh, is introduced formally at about the age of 7 or 8 veara 
(P. 45). 



Experimentally, English-speaking children have been introduced to Welsh at the infants school 
stage from 5 years upwards in some 40 schools. 



See chapter 9. 
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Uniltd Kingdom - Scotland 

Whor# In Sconiah Primary Schoola thara ara Qaollc-apoaklng ohiicban (ralatJvaiy faw), 
ia taught aa a aacond languaga (p. 45). 



English 



Unilad Kingdom - Northam Iraland 

Sama aa in England (p. 45). 



U.S^ 

Tho Introduction of foraign language study (i. Spanish. II. Fmnoh) In many alamantary schools. 
nK>at frac|uantty In grade 3 or 4, la a significant advance In recant years (p. 47-SI ). 

'»• 

No foraign languaga ia taught In primary schools (p. 51). 

Viol-Nam 

No foraign languaga ia taught in primary schools (p. 61). 
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APPENDIX 3 



Acquiring a aacond language in Bruaaaia: a caaa-atudy in bilingualiam 

LIVIA STIJNS 

Whan I wii bom In tha mid-twantias, tha population of tha Bruaaaia araa amountad to aoma 
850,000 Inhabitanta, of whom 36 par cant could apaak Franch only, 16 par cant Flamiah only, and 
48 par cant wara bilingual — 63 par cant currantly uaing Franch and 37 par cant Flamiah; naarly 
half of tha population wara bilingual, whila Franch waa mora commonly uaad aa a madium of 
axpraaalon. My paranta wara Flamiah both by origin (with tha axception of a Walloon mothar 
on my fathac’a aida) and by Inclination; thay knaw and appraciatad Franch, but thair homa 
languaga waa atandard Dutch, tha uaa of which thay atrongly advocatad in public lifa and in- 
aducation. 

Unfortunataly, aa thara waa no Dutch-madium achool within aaay raach of our homa, my pra- 
primary and primary achooling took placa antiraly in Franch. Thia did not bawildar ma in tha laaat. 
Tha tranaition to a aacond languaga, which waa but ona changa among ao many othara, did not 
atrlka ma aa tha moat aignificant ona. In fact, I waa mora nonpluaaad by tha awitch to a naw kind 
of writing; with my paranta I had laamt to raad Dutch from printad booka, but at achool our Franch 
primar waa baaad on acript handwriting and rathar unaxpactadly aaparated tha ayllablea by tha 
aama thick apacaa aa It did tha worda thamaalvaa, ao that, not knowing Franch, I happanad to 
coupla In ona braath ayllablaa balonging to diffarant wordal 

Thia difficulty waa quickly ovarcoma. I aaaily graw accuatomad to tha naw madium and aoon 
waa haading my claaa. Nobody avar mada fun of my way of apaaking. Trua to aay, I waa no 
axcaptlon. Tha majority of my achoolmatea balonged to bilingual familiea. Though Frandi waa 
tha madium of Inatructlon, parloda for Dutdi wara aet aaide in tha tima-tabla from tha firat grada 
on^). Baaldaa, tha larga anrolmant mada It poaaible to diatribute the pupila between a ’’weak 
Flemlah" and a ’’atrong Flamiah” aection according to their degree of familiarity with that language 
when joining the achool. Naturally, I fell within the latter group. Some pupila in my form wore of 
an even purer Flemlah atock than I waa and would uae aome kind of Flemlah patoia whenever 
addreaaing one another, but I did not mix readily with them; they came from rural homee near 
Bruaaela and I waa feeling more akin to my urban achoolmatea. I even made a point of apeaking 
Franch with my frienda. The difference in aocial extraction therefore took the upper hand over 
the language oppoaltlon. 

Educatora have often advanced that early bilingualiam reaulta in children dietorting both com- 
ponent languagea through Intermingling. Waa I a victim to thia kind of croaa-fertilization? I can 
only remember one Inatance when my father having drawn animale on a aheet of paper I mietook 
tha Dutch word ”haan” (cock) for ite French homophone ’’fine” (donkey). My father waa furioua 
and felt all the more Indignant at having to eend me to a French-medium achool aa the latter 
atarted apreading confualon in my mind. It la true that confueion ia for the human mind a native 
condition which can only bo tranacended through a aucceaaion of aolf-critical endeavoura. An 
Infant, aa he learna to apeak, will quite normally mix gendere, endinge, etc. He cornea to maater 
hla own mother-tongue only through untiring eelf-correction. If he ie learning two languagea at 
the aame time, the reeulting interferencee will be but a epecific illuetration of thia moat natural 
phenomenon. 

When I waa ten, my father thought of ahifting me to a more diatant, Dutch-medium achool. 
I regretted leaving a achool and the achoolmatea that were dear to my heart, and my firat contact 
with the new achool environment waa a diaaater. The rule waa to have newcomere teeted before 
they were detailed to their reapective forma. Accommodation being rather scarce, we were all 
confined to one small dark room and, as my previous school record absolved me from going 



1) In tha Brussels ares, the teaching of the second national language Is compulsory, 3 to 6 hours per week, as 
from tha third primary grada. it may be Introduced— and Is actually Introduced in several communes— at an 
earlier stage If permission to that effect Is granted by royal order. 
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through th« examinttlon, I had to ait paaalvaly and watch what tha othara wara undargoing without 
my undaratanding much of it aince tha majority of tham wara older and aducatlonally mora 
advanced than I waa. I felt ao diacouraged by thia ordeal that my parenta had to give up and 
enrol me again In my former achool. 

Tha year after, tha achool waa divided up Into two atraama and. along with aeveral of my achool- 
matea and even with my own achoolmlatreaa. I pioneered In the Dutch-medium atraanv-which 
created no problema. My lack of tolerance the prevloua year waa not to be aacribed to tha change 
In languagea. but rather to aegregatlon and lonelinaaa. If a young child feala out of place In a 
foreign achool. thia la due to emotional factora more than to Intellectual difficultiea. The following 
year, at the age of twelve. I joined a glrla’ high achool where all my aecondary education waa to, 
taka place In Dutch. The adaptation waa eaay. The achool population conaiated of boardera and 
day-pupila. each group atanding aa a clear-cut entity. The boardera were girla from the Flemiah 
provincaa. moat of them belonging to rural homea. and they had had but rare contacta with the 
French language^). The day-pupila lived in Bruaaela and could apeak both languagea. Their 
general outlook aa well aa their way of life were different. I waa a day-pupil and I became mora 
Intimate with two other day-pupila who. like myaelf. had graduated from a French-apeaking 
primary achool. Thia common origin. I believe, waa only one component in our friendahip. which 
was finding a firmer ground In our affinitiea in character and taatea. Anyhow our earlier achooling 
through a different medium did not prevent the three of ua from being at the top of our claaa. 

The achool regulationa made it compulaory for the pupila to apeak French two daye per week 
during the Intervale, yet thia proviaion waa very aeldom enforced aa the teachere were reluctant 
to cramp our leiaure time that way. So moat pupila uaually epoke Dutch among themaelvee. My 
two friende and I uaed to apeak Dutch with the othera. but French among ouraelvea. unleaa our 
talk had a bearing on a achool aubject for which we did not have the apecialized vocabulary In 
French. Later on. without foraaking the trio. I became frienda with another girl from Bruaaela. 
who waa alao bilingual but wrote Flemiah poetry and aapired to renovate the Flemiah drama in 
Bruaaela; with her. I would talk Dutch. 

Of courae. we were taught French aa a aecond language^). German waa added when I waa 14. 
then Engliah when I waa 15. My achlevementa In the German and Engliah claaaea atood in contract 
with the eaay manner In which I had acquired French. Deapite the novelty and. at a later atage 
the profeaelonal Intereat which attracted me to theae two languagea. I cannot claim to be fluent 
In them and apeaking either ia like having to negotiate a aucceaaion of hurdlea in a ateeplechaae 
The aecond language apontaneoualy acquired in my early childhood haa aomehow become my 
aecond mother-tongue; the foreign languagea which I learnt later on in a more academic faahion 
remain outalde toola. The content matter alao ia not the aame; in the firat caae. one takea aa 
one’a own whatever In the language ia innermoat. peraonal. original, the very eaaence of all the 
language reaourcea; in the other, one juat atorea up the varioua layera of acquired knowledge 
(commonplacea. aet rulea. atock phraaea. etc.). On the one hand, one haa a ahare in the creative 
power of the language; on the other, one can but regiater the time-honoured practice of it. 

My univeralty atudlea took place at Ghent, where lecturea. frienda and environment were entirely 
Flemiah (aome of my fellow-atudenta were more familiar with German or Engliah than with French); 
then varioua acholarahipa enabled me to complete my etudiea in France. I really felt at home Iri 
both placea. Finally. I took up work as a librarian at Ghent Univeraity. with Dutch aa the 
medium of expreaaion. I waa tranaferred to the Royal Library in Bruaaela. where Dutch and French 
were of nearly equal use to me. After that I waa aeconded to an international organization In 
Pans, where I have settled down, so that nowadays I practically apeak nothing but French, although 
I keep on writing In both languages. 

As for the books I uaed to read, they were equally distributed between French and Dutch until I 
was admitted to university. From then on, Dutch kept losing ground; I had made up my mind to 
specialize in philosophy, which I had come across through reading the Ancient Greeks, and the 
extreme scarcity of Belgian literature— both in Dutch and in French— on a subject which ia gener- 
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ally felt as too abstract by my own countrymen, compelled me to look across the border for 
original reading material. Maybe this is how I have come to join the emigrant body, a fairly com- 
mon happening with Belgians, when in search of something more inspiring than the national cult 
of work and comfort. 

To sum up, bilingualism in the Brussels area appears like an inextricable aggregate of com- 
ponents, each of which can be sensed in the city, in the homes, in the schools with varying 
degrees of intensity but rarely unalloyed. The environment, the various environments carried 
both languages In the bud, and I took in both without even being aware of it. Nobody around me. 
It must be stressed, showed hatred or contempt for either language, so that no emotional obstacle 
ever hindered my progress. 

Such Is not always the case in Belgium. The language problem is often turned into a language 
squabble, for the language boundary separating the Belgians is not to be taken as a mere geogra- 
phical fact; in certain cities in Flanders it also used to stand as a social barrier between the 
French-speaking bourgeoisie and the Flemish-speaking lower classes. Economic and political 
factors have thus come to blur a purely linguistic issue. In 1932, when the statutes now governing 
the use of languages in public and grant-aided schools were passed, the main concern of each 
community was to safeguard its own linguistic unity; so the rule ca'me to be that the medium 
of instruction in sdiools should bo the language spoken in the area, Dutch in Flanders and French 
In the Walloon country^). In the unilingual areas, the teaching of the second language was not 
to be started before the fifth primary grade and it only became compulsory in secondary schools. 
Educators In those days — maybe they thought more like human beings than real scholars — gener- 
ally assumed that the early acquisition of a second language was detrimental to the overall 
development of the child. Nevertheless, in the Brussels area and in the bilingual communes the 
pressure of circumstances has been sufficiently strong to introduce the teaching of the second 
language at an earlier stage; there school-children attend either a French or a Dutch-medium 
school, depending on their father’s own language, and they are taught the other language from 
the third primary grade onward; a special royal order can even authorize its earlier introduction 
if advisable®). The statutes made provision for the establishment, in certain cities in Flanders, 
of "transmutation” primary classes with the purpose of facilitating the passage of French- 
speaking children to e Dutch-medium school. In point of fact, such classes have rather contributed 
to perpetuate French-medium schools In Flanders. The language bills now being discussed in 
Parliament will presumably do away with them, for the present trend is towards re-inforcing the 
exclusive use of each language within its own area. 

Indeed few are the Belgians who would speak up in favour of bilingualism. One might lay down 
as a law of experience that wherever tv/o languages are being confronted, one will hold a 
stronger position over the other; native speakers of this predominant language will in no way feel 
it necessary to become acquainted with the other; native speakers of the underprivileged 
language will fight shy of learning the other, as this would seal the doom of their own language; 
bilingualism is bound to encourage individuals to slip gradually from one language system into 
the other, the language eventually to supersede the other being not so much the one which was 
acquired first as the one which has proved to be predominant. If both Dutch and French do have 
an equal cultural standing in Belgium, their dissemination is not the same abroad. The expansion 
of French tips the scales in its favour; hence among the Walloons a certain depreciation of Dutch, 
the use of which does not seem to pay, and among the Flemish a certain resentfulness against 
French, which might supplant their own language. Statistics seem to bear out this apprehension 
since they show in the Brussels area an increasing use of French parallel to a growing number 
of bilingual people. The law of language transfer, as formulated above, is confirmed in actual 
facts. Yet, the Walloons would be mistaken to take the superiority of French as absolutely 
for granted, when the standing of a language is all but relative; if one were to use their own 
yardstick of expansion, the French language might be on the wane in this world of ours. 



Dutch medh?m’Brhnn^ Were ^,410 primary school puplis in Belgium, of whom 608.437 attended 

Dutch-medium schools. 389.470 French-medium schools, and 4.603 German-medium schools (Eupen ind Kedy 

^ the whool year I960 61, there were 86.907 primafy school pupils in the Brussels area of whom 
attended French-medium schools, and 19,523 Dutch-medium schools. Brussels area, of whom 86,384 
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APPENDIX 4 



Notes on documontotlon 

Mnfi^nrT® ^he working paper to participants at the Hamburg 

prtm«^ .tagr '®"9"®9® the 

Participants to be invited to the conference in Hamburg are asked to send in. by 1st March in 
preparation of the meeting, a paper or detailed memorandum on the subject to be dl^cuwed 

to Tw* T ® ®"’®” fu^iber of experts, it is hop^d 

to make available the experience of other consultants by written reports. It is planned that the 

documentation, wholly or in parte, will form the basis of a later publication. ^ ^ 

Of partioular importance aa evidence to be considered are reports on- 

Experiences and experiments in the teaching of foreign or second lanauaaes at thm nrim«™ 
stage of education, with special emphasis on the younger age groups. 

(For detailed suggestions see NOTES below) 

Further reports on the following subjects will also be invited: 

'■ to!l!i‘“w!Iin«°' i«xro-phy.lo- 

f "" •’"'*"!* (How far do studies of bilingualism lend support 

to the view that an early start is desirable?) 

3. ^e, aptitude and other psychological factors in foreign language learning 

™""“ “ "■* ““ "»“•»- »' 
Suggestions for other topics will be gladly considered 

to illT“ 

(a) a statement of problems needing further investigation; 

interested and experienced in the teaching of foreign or 
second languages at the primary stage (giving details and including full addreLes as S as 
indicating particular Interests or competence)- a'^resses as well as 

''^^Sf.h°.d “sSj^ir"® «'«’ >■> ™l=vsut publlshsd sod un. 

Of^rints, copies of books and pamphlets as well as syllabuses and illustrative teachino matter 
( extbooka. examination papers, children’s work, tape-recordings, etc.) would also be w^elcome. 

NOTES for reports on: 

^lenc.. .nd «p.rtm.nt. lu th. teuchlng of fclgo or ucood languago. al tha primary 
Stage of education, with special emphasis on the younger age groups. ^ 

loInTaS^^^^ ""f ®PP'-eciated if you kept in mind the following 

points and followed, as far as possible, the suggested plan and numbering. ® 

«*'^**^* educational, socio-political and economic background factors of the mm 

.3o^2 ’1’T'* '*'”■' "““5nl.ed aoed for foreign lang^ knowlZ' 

socio-political and economic motives. Relevant aspects of school structure (especiaMy defining L 
Poaltlo? r/ ®"^"''''®'®"^* ®® 18 understood in the countr^ concerned) 
teughb ae^Sf p~Jn^ 

Hietoiy of toe practice or experiment. Is an ’early start’ common or frequent p rctice or a limited 

second'lanaue''^* **^***’ ®!®'^'"^ ®^® ‘^'•dren and school year; length (in years) of foreign/ 
language courses; hours per week for such language work. Which language(s) is/are 
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ttxtbooki. •udlo-vliu.l aid*, ate. ^ t>«»crlba taachlng mtthoda and mataria:#. uaa of 

5. EvaJuatloii of raatiHa. How hava raaulta baan tittaaaari? Wh»t »rm » j 

•tart? Any nagatlva outooma? ••t'n>*tad marita of an aarfy 
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